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Literature and Animal Faith 
The Function of Literature in the Modern World 


ROBERT Morss LOVETT 


Animal Faith” I have in mind to ap- 

ply to literature something of the 
same analysis which Dr. Santayana has 
applied to philosophy in his book Scep- 
tcism and Animal Faith. Philosophy he 
holds suffers from a lack of living sub- 
stance, of vital interest, to be supplied 
by that faith in experience which be- 
longs to us as members of the animal 
kingdom. I hold that a_ similar 
phenomenon is apparent in our #s- 
thetic life, our practice of the arts, in 
a distrust of material and meaning, in 
a tendency even on the part of litera- 
ture, to shrink away from reality into 
itself. It is perhaps the more pertinent 
to press such an inquiry at the present 
time when it is beginning to be under- 
stood that humanity is in danger, when 
skepticism prevails concerning the struc- 
tural strength of western civilization to 
Support its own weight, when defeatism 
is ringing changes on the decline of the 

est. 

Can art help a sorry world? The arts- 
and-craftsmen of the late nineteenth 
century had no doubt of the answer, 
and in the early twentieth we have had 


|: taking the title “Literature and 


the affirmation of philosophers to 
whom I shall refer later. If the question 
be asked today, it is to literature that 
we turn most expectantly for answer. 
Of all the fine arts, literature is the 
most democratic, the least self-con- 
scious, the least removed from popular 
understanding by an exacting technique, 
the best fitted to serve toward the ap- 
preciation of the other fine arts and as 
the introduction to them. Our culture 
is largely literary. Hence the question 
is asked more urgently of literature than 
of music or sculpture: Can it in a social 
sense help to save the world? But an- 
other question must be asked prelim- 
inary to this: Can such salvation become 
a source of esthetic values? For unless 
this be answered in the affirmative, the 
literature of salvation will cease to be 
literature, and will become propaganda 
in the form of books, magazines, news- 
papers, moving pictures, or radio elo- 
quence. 


II 
Mr. Lewis Mumford once remarked 
in a review of Mr. Max Eastman’s book, 
The Literary Mind, “Any sensible pro- 
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nouncement on the function of litera- 
ture must be based upon a first hand 
study of the way it acts and works, not 
upon the way other critics may imagine 
it acts and works.” Taking this prag- 
matic principle as a starting point, we 
may begin with the commonplace that 
of all the fine arts literature is most 
definitely based upon content. Great 
periods of literature have depended up- 
on a body of material which invited the 
imagination of poets and prose men, 
and with which they could freely and 
confidently deal. Such material natural- 
ly resulted from man’s sense of know- 
ing, of conduct, of beauty; it included 
values drawn from all three, and rep- 
resented, sometimes naively, sometimes 
with conscious striving, a unity among 
them. It is necessary only to mention 
as examples the age of the Greek epic 
and of Greek tragedy, the Augustan 
age of Rome, the Middle Age, the 
Renaissance, the Age of Enlightenment. 
The existence of material endowed with 
a sort of prescriptive authority was 
clearly a boon to the writer. It deter- 
mined the original intention whether of 
Homer or Aeschylus, of Virgil, or 
Dante or Shakespeare. 

The less illustrious nineteenth cen- 
tury differs markedly from these periods 
in possessing no material of authorita- 
tive prescription. It is eclectic. Its liter- 
ature shows an increasing tendency to 
find its theses and inspiration in the 
literature of the past. It is true, it owed 
to Romanticism the discovery of one 
great source of original material in na- 
ture; but even nature does not escape 
the generalization that there is a grow- 
ing uncertainty as to subject matter— 
a novel form of self-consciousness in 
literature. Matthew Arnold expressed it 


most definitely in the preface to his 
Poems of 1852, concluding that the 
poet must seek his subject in excellent 
actions “which most powerfully appeal 
to the great primary human affections,” 
such material to be found chiefly in the 
heroic past. Other poets also felt the 
search for themes a hampering neces- 
sity before which inspiration wavered, 
and which Browning and Whitman 
alone seem to have escaped entirely. 
The past offered the common refuge. 
History was the chief subject of intel- 
lectual inquiry for the early Victorian 
Age, providing themes for works of 
first magnitude to Carlyle, Macaulay, 
Grote, and Buckle. Novelists wrote or 
conceived their masterpieces against the 
historical background, and the revival 
of the literary drama was based on his- 
torical characters. But equally character- 
istic of the age was a growing preoccu- 
pation with the present as the problems 
of man’s life in society became more 
pressing and more menacing. The Vic- 
torian Age was a long descent from 
Parnassus. Almost every one of its great 
figures in literature emerged, under the 
compulsion of social necessity, from the 
romantic isolation of an art founded on 
the past. Carlyle, beginning his career 
as a critic of literature, became a master 
of applied history. Ruskin, beginning as 
a critic of art, followed Carlyle into 
social criticism. Tennyson deserted the 
“Palace of Art’’ and converted the epic 
of the Round Table into a social alle- 
gory. Mrs. Browning passed through 4 
series of transmigrations to confess at 
last— 


I do distrust the poet who discerns 

No character or glory in his times, 

And trundles back his soul five hundred 
years 


7;7nseweoettas., 


a“ 
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Past moat and drawbridge, into a castle 
court. 


Matthew Arnold turned from poetry to 
criticism and from criticism of 

to criticism of life. Morris exchanged 
The Earthly Paradise for News from 
Nowhere. 


Ill 

It is a commonplace to assert that one 
reason for the uncertainty of the nine- 
teenth century about the content of 
literature was the triumphant advance 
of science. The unholders of traditional 
culture found themselves like the de- 
fenders of the Roman Empire, threat- 
ened by barbarian hordes pressing upon 
the frontiers. And, as in the historical 
parallel, they were afflicted by divided 
counsels. On the one hand they saw 
the values of authority, of “the best 
that had been thought and said in the 
world on matters that most concern us” 
reduced to mythology and allegory by 
a new body of factual truth. On the 
other hand, in recognizing the advent 
of new and vital knowledge which, ac- 
cording to precedent, should have fur- 
nished the inspiration and content of 
a new art, they were disconcerted by 
its recalcitrance to absorption in litera- 
ture. It is rather cruel to recall today the 
cordial words with which Wordsworth 
in his Preface to Lyrical Ballads wel- 
comed the science which was to destroy 
his God. 


If the labors of men of science [he wrote} 
should ever create any material revolution, 
direct or indirect, in our condition, and in 
the impressions which we habitually receive, 
the Poet will sleep then no more than at 
Present, but he will be ready to follow the 
steps of the man of science, not only in those 
general indirect effects, but he will be at his 
side, carrying sensation into the midst of the 
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object of the science itself. The remotest 
discoveries of the Chemist, the Botanist, or 
Mineralogist, will be as proper objects of the 
Poet’s art as any upon which it can be em- 
ployed, if the time should ever come when 
these things shall be familiar to us, and the 
relations under which they are contemplated 
by the followers of these respective sciences 
shall be manifestly and palpably material to 
us as enjoying and suffering beings. If the 
time should ever come when what is now 
called science, thus familiarized to men, shall 
be ready to put on, as it were, a form of flesh 
and blood, the Poet will lend his divine 
spirit to aid the transfiguration, and will wel- 
come the Being thus produced, as a dear and 
genuine inmate of the household of man. 


The reasons for the failure of science 
and poetry to lie down together are 
two. In the first place, the “discoveries 
of the Chemist, the Botanist, or Miner- 
alogist,” while they have created a “ma- 
terial revolution in our condition,” 
have never in the sense Wordsworth 
envisaged — that is, a complete, satis- 
fying, and fruitful reorientation — be- 
come “manifestly and palpably material 
to use as enjoying and suffering be- 
ings.” On the contrary, the relations un- 
der which the discoveries of science are 
contemplated reveal a cosmos indiffer- 
ent and even hostile to man in his high- 
er life of sensibility and aspiration. In 
the second place, these discoveries are 
tentative, depending on hypothesis, and 
liable to repudiation. Science refuses to 
speak with the assurance of revelation; 
it refuses to give the artist the certain- 
ties upon which his imagination has 
heretofore been able to build. The atti- 
tude of the scientist is indeed the oppo- 
site to that of the artist, or poet. Ac- 
cording to Huxley, “The improver of 
natural knowledge absolutely refuses to 
acknowledge authority as such. For him, 
skepticism is the highest of duties; blind 
faith, the one unpardonable sin.” 
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IV 

_ While science did not directly supply 
content to art, however, it provided an 
intellectual background and suggested 
a method. Realism or naturalism in art 
is the concomitant of science in nature. 
As science undertakes to give a com- 
plete account of the universe in terms 
of mathematical-mechanical relation- 
ships, so realism in its confident youth 
undertook to describe completely the 
phenomena which fall under our obser- 
vation. Both scientist and realist, rely- 
ing on the evidence of the senses, ac- 
cept the objective world in the spirit 
of animal faith. Indeed no scientist 
could make a more robust confession 
of this faith than Chekov when he de- 
clared that “outside matter there is 
neither knowledge nor experience, and 
consequently there is no truth.” With 
Zola we find the novelist boldly taking 
his place beside the physicist and phy- 
siologist, and in his well-known mani- 
festo announcing his graduation from 
the preparatory school of art into the 
university of science, indeed claiming 
the highest rank in that institution. 

The novelist . . . gives facts or observes 
them and, through experiments, shows that 
their succession will be such as determinism 
exacts . . . We continue by our observations 
and our experiments the work of the physi- 


ologist, who continues that of the physicist 
and chemist. 


The sublime and arrogant audacity of 
that pronouncement testifies to the con- 
fidence which for a brief period the 
example of science gave to literature, 
and which accounts for the speed and 
scope of the conquest which realism 
achieved in Europe at the close of the 
nineteenth century, approximating the 
domination of the romantic mood at its 


beginning. 


The collapse of naturalism at the end 
of the nineteenth century resulted in 
part from those reasons to which I have 
ascribed the failure of scientific know. 
ledge to impart substance and vitality 
to art. More and more it became evi- 
dent that the cosmos of mathematical- 
mechanical relationships did not supply 
a sanction for the things in which alone 
consciousness has found significance. 
Hence the decline of literary values— 
not only those of sin, repentance, te- 
nunciation, but also of tragedy, loyalty 
and romantic love, the passing of which 
Mr. Krutch chronicles poignantly in 
The Modern Temper. Science, after 
stimulating realism to emulation of its 
methods, revealed a reductio ad absur- 
dum: if man is essentially meaningless 
in any terms with which his mind can 
deal, a negligible accident in the cos- 
mos, what justification has the realist 
for consciously recording the phenom- 
ena of his existence? In addition to this 
revelation of an unfathomable crevasse 
between the essential purposes of art 
and science, there has been the circum- 
stance that science itself has as it were 
lost its way. Not only is man without 
meaning, but nature also. An article by 
Professor P. W. Bridgman a few years 
ago included a statement of the s0- 
called bankruptcy of science which con- 
trasts sharply with Zola’s optimistic 
declaration: 


The physicist thus finds himself in 4 
world from which the bottom has dropped 
clean out . . . he must give up his most cher- 
ished convictions and faith. The world is 
not a world of reason, understandable by the 
intellect of man, but as we penetrate ever 
deeper the very law of cause and effec, 
which we had thought to be a formula to 
which we could force God himself to sub- 
scribe, ceases to have meaning. 


- To ® meer — - 
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Vv 

This pessimism, based on complete 
loss of orientation, is first of all an af- 
fair between the scientist and his god; 
but it challenges also the poet, and in- 
deed every thinking inhabitant of the 
world which science describes. Long be- 
fore it emerged, however, to convict 
realism in addition to all else, of being 
unscientific, the psychological inade- 
quacy of realism had become evident. 
Almost spontaneously, symbolism came 
to supplement and modify the method 
of the realist. For the human mind, in 
addition to demanding an inner reality 
behind the visible, has the quality of 
endowing realistic detail with extra- 
realistic significance; so that automati- 
cally, the higher examples of realism 
took on a symbolical aspect. Ibsen, in 
his later prose dramas, turned naturally 
to symbolism; he was succeeded as the 


all-European dramatist by Maeterlinck, 
who stated as the third requirement of 
high poetry: “the idea which the poet 
has of the unknown, in which float the 


beings and things he evokes, of the 
mystery which dominates them and 
judges them and presides at their 
destinies.” 

Symbolism is necessarily dependent 
on the intuition of a single mind; it 
lacks the authority of knowledge con- 
trolled by experience of external facts. 
Fascinating as guesswork, it is without 
any check upon the validity of the 
guess. Moreover symbolism led to a 
technique in which substance and mean- 
ing suffered further attenuation in the 
interest of the artist’s mood. As real- 
ism, in despair before its task of record- 
ing all the visible and all the audible, 
found relief in impressionism, the limi- 
tation of approach to a single point of 


view and concentration upon salient de- 
tail, so symbolism found its correlative 
method in expressionism, which deals 
with the external world, not directly, 
but through the state of emotion which 
it arouses in the consciousness of the 
artist. Again, the fascination of experi- 
mental technique led to increasing con- 
cern with the methods of art and em- 
phasized the slogan of the nineties, 
“art for art’s sake.” 

Even for writers who continued to 
deal with the problems of man in his 
world, the emphasis shifted under the 
influence of Ibsen and Butler to an in- 
dividualistic point of view. The novel 
became iconoclastic in its attack on so- 
cial institutions, marriage, the family, 
the church, the state. But the individual 
himself under intense scrutiny revealed 
contradictions hitherto unsuspected. Hu- 
man character was increasingly pictured 
as a chaos of incongruities, the normal 
man evolving into a mass of pathologi- 
cal potentialities. Among the literary 
values more and more subject to depre- 
ciation was the self. “Be yourself,” was 
Ibsen’s message. “Well,” replies Mr. 
Aldous Huxley, “I try to be sincerely 
myself, that is to say, I try to be sincere- 
ly all the numerous people who live in- 
side my skin and take their turn in be- 
ing master of my fate.” 

This development was immensely 
forwarded by psychological research, 
emphasizing in human character the 
place of the unconscious, defined by 
Lawrence as “that essential unique na- 
ture of every individual creature which 
is by its very nature unanalyzable, in- 
definable, inconceivable. It cannot be 
conceived; it can only be experienced 
in every single instance.” The effort of 
fiction to deal with experience in a de- 
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tail which eludes classification is indi- 
cated by Mr. H. S. Peterson in his ac- 
count of Mr. Conrad Aiken’s novel 
Blue Voyage as “not so much a unitary 
work of art as a melancholy cauchemar 
of ghosts and voices, a phantasmagoric 
world of disordered sounds and colors, 
a world without design or purpose, and 
perceptible only in terms of the prolix 
and the fragmentary.” 

These are, of course, merely instances 
of a tendency which is obvious. Fiction 
tends to become increasingly introvert 
and disconnected from the flow of gen- 
eral life. The natural sciences in so far 
as they have conditioned contemporary 
writing have reenforced this separation. 
The author, returning to the ivory 
tower, shares the tendency of his ma- 
terial, which more and more has become 
autobiographical, developing methods 
dependent upon private association and 
eccentric reaction. The result is evident 
in techniques which impose upon the 
reader an effort unprecedented in fic- 
tion—the work of James Joyce in Eng- 
land and William Faulkner in America 
are examples of the necessity laid upon 
the reader to grapple first with the 
author’s medium before coming to 
grips with his import. 


VI 

The willingness to be incomprehen- 
sible has been even more clearly mani- 
fest in poetry than in prose. Mr. Max 
Eastman in his book, The Literary 
Mind, scathingly likens exponents of 
what he calls ‘““The Cult of Unintelli- 
gibility” to children soliloquizing in 
public, in a jargon no one else can un- 
derstand. M. Lanson less violently ob- 
serves: 


The laws which preside over the relation 
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of words have had as their end, up to now, 
the intelligible; the new schools have wished 
that they should have as their end the emo- 
tional. To group words not according to 
logic, to realize a sense perceptible to all, but 
according to sensation, to manifest an impres- 
sion perceived for the poet alone, has been 
the end more or less consciously pursued. 


So far as the mere facts are con- 
cerned, such criticism is valid. Even dis- 
counting the accelerating response of 
the public to new techniques, which 
makes the incomprehensible of one gen- 
eration easily understood by the next, 
there is no doubt that communication 
between reader and writer is at low ebb 
in the writing labeled “modernist.” The 
tendency is but a natural symptom of a 
psychological state induced by acute 
consciousness of frustration and be- 
wilderment in a world where man is no 
longer at home. 


VII 

This attitude of literature, its repudi- 
ation of material which connects the 
individual with the outside world, its 
attenuation of meaning, its indiffer- 
ence to communication, above all its 
preoccupation with itself, is a pheno- 
menon parallel to that skepticism in 
philosophy which since the Renaissance 
has not ceased its disintegrating criti- 
cism of knowledge. Both are expres- 
sions of the same discouragement, 
rendered acute by disappointment with 
the results of science, the inadequacy 
of instruments to conquer the unknown, 
the lack of any positive relation be- 
tween man’s consciousness and the 
cosmic process which includes it. 
Obviously one reaction to the unknow- 
able is to ignore its existence; one 
reaction on an unmeaning universe is 
to mean as little as possible in dealing 
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with it. Much modern poetry has direct 
afinity with the solipsism of the ro- 
mantic philosopher cherishing _ his 
solitary dream of the world. But in any 
situation there are three ways of meet- 
ing the issue: to evade, to stand pat, 
or to attack. Already philosophy, 
schooled by the physical sciences, is 
preparing to enter the field: it is 
abandoning infinite assumptions, dis- 
carding absolute goals and extending 
the experimental method to all human 
interests. 


The function of perception and natural 
science [says Dr. Santayana in Scepticism and 
Animal Faith} is not to flatter the sense of 
omniscience in an absolute mind, but to dig- 
nify animal life by harmonizing it in action 
and thought with its conditions . . . What 
matters is that science should be integrated 
with art, and that the arts should substitute 
the dominion of man over circumstances . . . 
for the dominion of chance. 


Will it be possible for man to accept 
the implications of science without re- 
nouncing the demands of his own 
nature for affirmation and action? This 
is the consummation toward which Dr. 
Santayana looks in the passage quoted. 
The basis upon which it is to be 
achieved is the quality which he dis- 
tinguishes from philosophic skepticism 
by the term “animal faith,” which he 
defines as “the faith I live by day by 
day.” This faith is part of human 
nature, depending on the fact that “man 
is an animal in a material and social 


world.” He continues to expound this 
faith. 


In regard to the original articles of the 
animal creed—that there is a world, that 
there is a future, that things sought can be 
found, and things seen can be eaten—no 
guarantee can possibly be offered . . . But 
while life lasts, in one form or another this 
faith must endure. . . . 
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All the animals trust their senses and live: 
philosophy would persuade man alone not 
to trust them, and if he was consistent, to 
stop living. 


Vill 

I trust that the application which I 
have in mind of this doctrine to the 
arts, and especially literature, will be 
clear without long exposition. It is, in 
brief, that there is a definite body of 
material prescribed to literature today. 
That material is the experience of man 
in the world. It is true that human ex- 
perience has been the subject matter 
of literature in the past, but usually of 
minor forms and subsidiary so-called 
higher interests. Today this subject 
matter, properly recognized as know- 
ledge, is invested with a new and 
compelling importance. If theology and 
science alike have failed to sustain man 
in his sense of unique significance in 
the scheme of things, he has only his 
own experience as a body of material 
upon which his consciousness can work 
to elicit values of living. This pursuit 
of significance had taken place in the 
past in a world outside of experience, 
a world which no longer exists. Within 
experience itself must in future take 
place those activities which will give to 
man’s career on earth the enrichment 
and dignity that justify it to finite ends. 

By experience [says Dr. Santayana} I un- 
derstand a fund of wisdom gathered by liv- 
ing. . . . I think it mere mockery to use the 
word experience for what is not learning or 
gathering knowledge of facts. . . . Experience 
presupposes intent and intelligence, and it 
also implies . . . a natural world in which it 
is possible to learn to live better by practising 
the arts. 

IX 

In this falling back of humanity 

upon animal faith, upon experience 
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and its lessons, it is clear that litera- 
ture has a function which cannot be 
fulfilled by abolishing substance, by 
repudiating meaning and avoiding 
communication, by dealing with experi- 
ence at one remove or treating the 
individual as if he alone experienced 
in an isolated world. The contempla- 
tion of art in its relation to life leads 
directly to a contemplation of life in 
the living. If experience is to be the 
substance of art, then experience itself 
must be enriched; if experience is trust- 
ed to furnish meanings, then primary 
experience itself must be improved; 
and if the most imperative extension 
of experience, in the event that civili- 
zation shall be saved, is_ social 
integration, then experience must be 
communicated. 

Enrichment of man’s experience is 
a function of the fine arts. There is no 
doubt that the resources of mankind in 
this direction are, if not infinite, at 
least immeasurable. As I have said, our 
common culture is largely literary. The 
very obvious growth of appreciation of 
music, painting, sculpture, indicates 
that these other arts will share to a far 
greater extent in the culture of the fu- 
ture than in that of the past. Literature 
is peculiarly fitted to act as mediator 
between the other arts and man’s 
apprehension of them, to introduce 
them more widely into his experience. 
For literature remains the art most im- 
mediate to his rational faculty: man is 
a thinking animal and it is part of 
human nature to demand meaning. It 
is not the mission of literature to im- 
pose its special form of intellectual 
imagination on the other fine arts— 
we have had too much literary painting, 
sculpture, and music. The literary 
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imagination differs essentially from the 
pictorial, the sculptural, the musical 
imagination. To these latter, material 
is valuable in proportion as it lends 
itself to translation into the language 
peculiar to each. While it is certain 
that literature will constantly gain 
esthetic values through its penetration 
by the other fine arts, examples of 
which come to mind in recent poetry 
and fiction, this is far from saying that 
literature, in subordinating its material 
to a technique borrowed from another 
art, can find justification in limiting it- 
self to plastic values, or sound, or 
color — in seeking to become music or 
painting. 


xX 
Enrichment of experience by art may 
take place in a declining civilization, in 
a dying world. The colors of autumn 
are more brilliant than those of spring; 


there is a fascination in decay. But such 
enrichment is temporary and individual, 
for it is in contradiction to one of the 
most masterful impulses of animal 
faith, that of survival. Experience for 
most men can never be satisfying except 
as it moves toward the realm of further 
experience, through more harmonious 
relations with environment. This again 
is the function of art, the organization 
of experience toward the improvement 
of man’s lot on earth. Throughout the 
quotations which I have drawn s0 
copiously from Dr. Santayana, you may 
have noticed the undercurrent of belief 
in improvement. He speaks of “the 
waxing faith of animal living in a 
world which he can observe and some- 
times remodel.” Particularly does he 
speak of living better by practicing the 
arts, and of using the arts “to substitute 
the dominion of man over circumstances 
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for the dominion of chance.” This is 
strikingly similar doctrine to that of 
certain philosophers with whom Dr. 
Santayana finds himself frequently in 
disagreement—the Pragmatists. “‘All 
att,” says Professor Dewey, “‘is a pro- 
cess of making the world a different 
place in which to live.” “The history of 
human experience is a history of the 
development of the arts.” And again, 
“Art is the sole alternative to luck.” 
Mr. Havelock Ellis is more specific 
in attributing social force to the esthetic 
impulse. Not only is art in his con- 
ception “the sum of the active energies 
of mankind,” “the moulding force of 
every culture that man has produced”; 
more than this, art sharpens experience 
by bringing us into contact with “the 
reality of things behind the veil of con- 
vention which is the result of simplifi- 
cation and classification for intellectual 


purposes.”” And what is greatly to the 
purpose of the world today, it trains the 


esthetic instinct to counteract the 
possessive, for the esthetic instinct 
gives us “the power of enjoying things 
without being reduced to the need of 
possessing them.” 

In promoting this social function of 
art, literature again has a primary re- 
sponsibility. Indeed Ruskin when he 
began to teach art at Oxford found it 
his first work to set about the creation 
of a society in which a worthy art was 
possible, and his tool was literature. 
Nor can it be doubted that literature 
will profit by contribution to the value 
of life through social integration. If ex- 
perience is the proper subject of 
literature, the enrichment and improve- 
ment of experience will be of direct 
benefit to literature, which will move to 
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its own fulfillment as activity by bring- 
ing along with itself a release of fur- 
ther activities. 
XI 

I am not speaking especially of the 
literature directed primarily to social 
criticism, though I am far from admit- 
ting such direction as a shortcoming 
and a reproach. In the late nineteenth 
century that impulse was one of the 
strongest motives behind the literature 
characteristic of the period represented 
by Carlyle and Mill, by Ruskin and 
Matthew Arnold, by Disraeli; Dickens, 
Kingsley, and Mrs. Gaskel among the 
novelists; by Mrs. Browning, Swin- 
burne, and Morris among the poets. It 
is the notable distinction of the 
Edwardians, of Mr. Wells, Mr. Gals- 
worthy, Mr. Shaw, to have revived that 
tradition. I do not feel that literature 
has in the long run lost literary values 
by the effort, consciously put forward, 
to spread a sense of these values and 
of other values of living more widely 
among men. I believe on the contrary 
that it has gained in robustness and 
energy by the possession of purpose. I 
think it a hopeful sign for literature 
and for society on which literature de- 
pends that the younger literary people 
in the United States are becoming a 
social force. As the line is drawn more 
sharply between the writers who have 
a social point of view and those who 
aspire to a purity of esthetic which 
excludes not only purpose but meaning, 
I am forced to ask myself whether, in 
event of the social changes which it is 
granted on all sides are imminent and 
necessary, the future historian of litera- 
ture will not consider the former 
group of more importance than the 
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latter. I am speaking, however, not 
specifically of novels of purpose or 
poems of social protest, but of litera- 
ture in general, which accepts the 
reality of the world of human beings 
and experience and knowledge. To 
literature in this sense the primary 
function will be communication. And 
“communication,” as Professor Dewey 
reminds us, “is an immediate enhance- 
ment of life enjoyed for its own sake”; 
and again, “shared experience is the 
greatest of human goods.” 

That communication is fundamental 
in the enjoyment and improvement of 
our lot in this world, which we per- 
ceive and live in by virtue of our 
common animal faith, who will deny? 

At the present for most of us the 
faculty of communication does not ex- 
tend even to our fellowmen beyond the 
bounds of our race, our nationality, 


especially our class. Disraeli, in his 
famous and terrible arraignment of 
class division, points out that the two 
nations over which Queen Victoria 
rules, the rich and the poor, are as 


ignorant of each other’s habits, 
thoughts, and feelings as if they were 
inhabitants of different planets; that 
there is no intercourse between them, 
and hence, no sympathy or understand- 
ing. Class separation is the wound in 
the side of civilization from which the 
lifeblood of humanity is ebbing. 
Readers of Tolstoy’s What to Do? will 
recall his statement of the difficulty he 
found in meeting men of another class 
than his own, how “on looking at our 
lives, or at the lives of rich people, 
from without, I saw that all that is 
considered as the summum bonum of 
these lives consists in being separated 
as much as possible from the poor, or 


is in some way or other connected with 
this desired separation.” 


XII 
That art may be one of the forces 
which keep classes apart is unhappily 
true. As Morris declares in one of his 
lectures: 


Until something or other is done to give 
all men some pleasure for the eyes and rest 
for the mind in the aspect of their own and 
their neighbors’ houses, until the contrast is 
less disgraceful between the fields where 
beasts live and the streets where men live, I 
suppose that the practice of the arts must be 
mainly kept in the hands of a few highly 
cultivated men, who can go often to beauti- 
ful places, whose education enables them, in 
the contemplation of the past glories of the 
world, to shut out from their view the every- 
day squalors that the most of men move in. 


But that art may be the means of 
bridging the gap between classes, na- 
tions, and even races, is the revelation 
of the period after the World War. In 
Russia, Germany, Austria, Great Britain, 
the United States, there is today a pro- 
letarian art which shows its potency in 
the breaking down of class barriers, in 
bringing people of different back- 
grounds to speak the same language, to 
share experience on a common basis. 

One of the most notable examples 
of a shared experience and a common 
understanding among nations is seen in 
the literature of the war. From every 
country there comes the same cry of 
disgust and horror, from Barbusse, 
Rolland, Latzko, Remarque, Arnold 
Zweig, Markowitz, Montague, Marty 
Lee, and many more. The Honorable 
Frank Kellogg has not outlawed war; 
it may be that literature has done it. 
Again, in such progress as we have 
made toward bringing together two 
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races in this country, it is not the ma- 
terial advance of the Colored that has 
counted most, but their art. I am not 
prepared to defend Tolstoy's definition 
of art, with all its rigorous exclusions; 
but I submit that in the present crisis of 
humanity his emphasis is right when 
he says: 

Art is not, as the metaphysicians say, the 
manifestation of some mysterious Idea of 
beauty, or God; it is not, as the zsthetical 
physiologists say, a game in which man lets 
off his excess of stored-up energy; it is not 
the expression of man’s emotions by external 
signs; it is not the production of pleasing 
objects; and above all, it is not pleasure; but 
it is a means of union among men, joining 
them together in the same feelings, and in- 
dispensable for the life and progress toward 
well-being of individuals and of humanity. 


A striking, and to my mind, hopeful 
illustration of the shift in values of 
literature is offered by Professor 
Joseph Beach in his recent book: The 
Concept of Nature in Nineteenth Cen- 
tury English Poetry. Here the author 
traces the decline of the value of the 
concept of nature—that is the principle 
underlying the phenomena of the 
external world and uniting them in a 
harmonious and purposive framework 
of creation, from Wordsworth to pres- 
ent day poetry in which nature as a 
concept has virtually disappeared. With 
the loss of its philosophic meaning, 
nature in its phenomenal aspect is im- 
poverished as a poetic value. ‘The very 
beauties of nature are much less inter- 
esting to contemporary poets than to 
the Romantics and Victorians,” because 
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these beauties are no longer symbols of 
“the great benevolent order of things 
in which every individual is provided 
for in the harmonious plan of the 
whole.” But by way of compensation he 
notes the sense of social solidarity, ‘‘the 
solidarity of a classless race,” first as a 
religious ideal, “as a means of relieving 
man’s intolerable burden of loneliness,” 
and second as a way of life suggesting 
new patterns of conduct and ethical 
achievements. The poets who have 
given up nature find their solace not in 
“the realization of their oneness with 
the universal process,” but in “the reali- 
zation of their oneness with the herd 
of men.” 


XIII 

The concept of class loyalty giving 
way to loyalty to the race in a classless 
society is the revolutionary hope today 
of the statesman and social scientist. 
That this concept is capable of the 
imaginative extension and emotional in- 
tensity which commend it to the uses 
of literature, is the hope of the critic. 
For the material of literature is derived 
from humanity and human experience. 
It returns, revitalized and reinterpreted, 
to be received again by human beings 
and to become once more a part of 
their experience. In this process the 
artist is mediator and agent. Surely 
neither artist nor art can profit by being 
divorced from the great community 
which is for both, and in a double sense, 
the source of life. 
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The Withered Land 


GEORGE JAMES MICHALOPOULOS 


In Kansas he plowed the baked soil back 
and the furrows fell like mounds of sand. 
In sweat he stood on the ribbon of land, 
big lips fanned 
with a runner's breath, arms uplifted, 
black lips dulcet in his cumbrous stare, 
Tah’d o’ useless prayin’, Lawd! 
Then, in a pious prayer’s stance, 
he visioned heaven above the trees, 
and ‘de Lawd’ was there in the light of Baal; 
and Reb’s lips shouted, 
Rain, Lawd, mak’ de rain come, Lawd! 
Then he rose with a spit-strewn sigh 
from his dusty knees, 
as the hot wind shook the tall beech trees; 
and, as he plowed, 
the bland ‘Lawd’ glided as buzzards had: 
Downvoluting above the trees, 
‘de Lawd’ found the level of Reb’s gnarled knees 
(Reb’s knees quavered), 
clad in a doublet grey and torn; 
and his eye sockets, red like babes new-born, 
stood in the skull where the hair was gone. 
And then Reb saw the rich blood spill 
(the thick blood fell with a rhythmic sound) 
through the dry ribs curving 
and the long palms hanging 
in the golden air, 
the dry hot air, 
to the mounds of dust, 
and the clouds of dust, 
where ‘de Sat’n’ had gone in a furtive prance, 
‘aheatin’ de groun’’ with his brimstone flare; 
down from the thornbound tilted brow, 
to the bone lips lathering 
ancient, glistening Crucifixion spittle: 
‘De Lawd’s’ queer chant was the drone 
of a fiddle, 
the thump of corn in a revelry bottle, 
the song in a jug on the wharf of Tuttle 
in The Land of Cotton Reb remembered: 
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The rich foam bubbled... shattering words, 
the bubbles burst; and Reb felt a shower 
on his handle-filled hand and muttered, 
Kain’ be, Lawd, 
in looking up. 
Then he stared at the drop-flecked hand, 
at the spots of foam 
from ‘de grea’ Lawd’s haid,’ 
and swept them up with a finger of bis hand 
and, tasting, said, 
‘S blood, Lawd, blood! 
‘De grea’ ‘Lawd,’ smiling, shivered and swung 
the foam away 
with a shake and sway, 
and his fiddle-voice said, 
Even Lawd—I is Lawd—am dry! 
W herewith Reb opened wide eyes wider, 
Yo is niggah! De Lawd am niggah! 
Halleluiah, Lawd! 
And ‘brothah Lawd,’ with hands that rattled 
(the long bones prattled), 
muttered, 
Halleluiah, Reb! 
and the rain poured down; 
and ‘de mercifu’ Lawd’ 
had blood 
and spittle 
washed to the ground; 
the rain beat the thorns and they scattered 
and fell, 
and Reb plowed them under with a laugh and yell: 
‘De Lawd’ walked beside him back of the plow; 
and his bone lips, washed, began to spell; 
and Reb thought he heard what he saw them say, 
Bless yo awl, dey is rain on de fiel’! 
with the words no pain 
that the sheets of rain 
had lain 
on the sod, 
that the shiny blade had turned far under. 
And Reb walked proud in ‘de Lawd’ ushered rain 
and ‘de Lawd’ ushered thunder, 
into which rose ‘de Lawd,’ with, 
Halleluiah! Gloreh halleluiah, Reb! 
in a jar of thunder. | 
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Winter Song 


MARION LOUISE BLIssS 


The yellowthroat leaves the cat-tails whining 
In the winter slough. 
The snow whisks over the rose berry, 


The wind blows through. 


Juncos are down in the pasture, cheeping, 
Hunting for seeds; 

Winter parades her fruit and berry— 
Enough for her meager needs. 


But cold has not straightened the curve of the ripple 
Nor sealed the spring; 

The chickadee’s call is a clean spike, driven, 

With sun in the hammering. 


Morning is blue and the white frost, surging, 
Covers the yellow clay; 

Poppies will bloom ... poppies will bloom at sunset 
On the rim of this winter day. 


Ice - Bound 


MariE A. GRIFFITH 


Around me, creeping green flecked with crocus gold, 

The flush of dawn caught in a red-bud tree, 

And at my feet, an icy sheath, 

Sparkling in mock gaiety. 

Pent by that barrier, blue-white from winter's lingering breath, 
Are roiling currents, 

Urged by Spring’s imminent power 

To fling themselves—lawless, free— 

On creeping green and gold, 

Drowning the triumphant glory of the red-bud tree. 


Number Sonnets of an Eastern Kansan 


HoMER M. PARSONS 


I—Spring, Summer, Fall, Winter 


Three pictures linger in my memory, 

Yes, four that bring the seasons back to me: 

The first chorus of frogs, chirrug! in the hollow; 

A striped garter snake in the strawberry patch; 

Trees red and gold in the haze of Indian summer; 
And at dawn, a rabbit's track in the fresh white snow. 


II — Forecast 


I prayed for wisdom, and in answer these 

Three things I saw: A hayfield bumblebee 

Lost in the echo of a half-flled water-jug; 

A leaf spun off in the tail of a dusty whirlwind; 
And a farm boy crushed in the cogs of industry. 


II1I— Kansas Culture 


Ask a fool for his opinion and he will give you 
Five things: 

A plan of salvation, 

A smutty story 

A political theory, 

A book by Margaret Hill McCarter, 
And a drink of doubtful whiskey. 


IV — Geese 


There are twenty-six letters in the alphabet. 
Yet have I seen but one (the twenty-second ) 
Winging its way over frozen roads 

And frozen streams 

And frozen cornfields 

Southward-bound against the lead-gray sky 
Of late November. 
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V— Osage Orange 


A hedge-tree means four things to a Kansas boy: 
Thorns for the bare feet, 
Green hedge-apples to shy at the birds and rabbits, 
A root-like rattan for a pungent cigaret, 

And a popping, crackling fire on a winter’s night. 


Winter Dream 


BARBARA MARSH 


The calliope’s sonorous whistle is stilled, 

And still is the song in the gay scarlet box, 

That for one little coin and a turn on the crank, spilled 
Tunes about daisies and pink hollyhocks 

And a rose-trailing arbour in spring. 

The plump wooden horses with bright jewelled eyes 
And delicate forelegs in spirited kick, 

Stand hidden away in a canvas disguise, 

While feathery ripples of dust settle thick 

In the lonely, broad-canopied ring. 

Upon the board-walks through the carnival ground 
Fall chill winter rains in a film of grey lace— 

And the creaking of doors, and the weird hollow sound 
Of wind through the rafters, now reign in the place 
Of shouts in gay festival swing. 


Was it a dream that the full moon swung low, 

Like a ripe yellow fruit in the warm summer sky, 

And that boats skimmed the lake in the shimmering glow 
Of Japanese lanterns suspended on high 

In a radiant butterfly string? 

Was it illusion that bright painted cars 

Flew rocketing over the whitewashed incline 

Of an intricate trestle that stretched toward the stars, 
With its slender boards gleaming beneath the cool shine 
Of a myriad tiny lights twinkling? 


Silvery chequers of pale winter light 

Make frosted designs as they pierce through the beams 
Of the ferris-wheel, frozen in circular flight, 

W hile the rain trickles silently, followed by streams 
Of copper rust idly pursuing... 
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Meeting Picasso 


MONROE WHEELER 


AX JACOB, the brilliant re- 
M ligious poet, told me of the 

time when he and Picasso were 
both so poor that they shared a room 
with only one narrow bed. The poet 
worked in a bank, while the painter 
slept. Then all night, while his friend 
occupied the bed, Picasso drew and 
drew, carpeting the floor with sketches, 
so that when Max rose to dress and go 
to work, he had no choice but to tread 
upon them: drawings of acrobats, lim- 
ber small boys, and starving mothers. 
“I suppose,” said Max, “that every au- 
thentic drawing of that period must 
bear my footprint.” 

Arthur Lee, the sculptor, told me how 
he and Picasso used to visit the Steins— 
the two brothers and the notorious au- 
thoress—in order to study their rich 
portfolios of engravings and reproduc- 
tions. One of the brothers, in the natur- 
al anxiety of ownership, remarked that 
when Picasso sat looking at a print, he 
feared that his burning eyes might set 
fire to it. 

Picasso’s friends all enjoy talking 
about him, trying to make clear to 
others—and to themselves—the connec- 
tion between his talent and the enig- 
matic human being behind it. Of course 
they are willing, and indeed eager, to 
say things about him which they would 
not dare to write. For Picasso is able 
to give as good as he gets. I must not 
quote, lest I be embroiled with one or 
another of them. Fundamentally all 
these ruthlessly amusing Parisians are 
the most sensitive of men. Although 
they are all apparently hurtful on prin- 


ciple, they all constantly suffer from 
hurt feelings, Picasso somewhat less 
than the rest. Furthermore it would be 
difficult to quote intelligently. The finer 
the point of these French jokes, the 
more one is required to know everyone 
in question. Social intimacy of this kind 
is what made the French eighteenth 
century so fascinating a study for so 
many people; today, in many respects, 
the part played in that society by Mar- 
quises and Comtesses, hostesses and 
patronesses of art, is played by the poets 
and artists themselves—Picasso and 
Max Jacob and Pierre Roy and Bérard 
and Cocteau and Tchelitchew and the 
composers Georges Auric and Henri 
Sauget. They are at least as fashionable 
as the ladies, and wittier. But their wit 
is rather collective than individual. If 
a remark is not malicious enough to suit 
the person who quotes it, he gives it a 
new and sharper edge. If vigorous criti- 
cism is expressed by some foreigner in 
inelegant French, his French friend or 
enemy will correct it, on his own ac- 
count, lest his own conversation be dis- 
figured by it. All this brilliant talk, 
echoed and amplified, has had much to 
do with making Paris the chief school 
of criticism and the most resonant 
sounding-board of artistic fame. 

I often saw Picasso in Paris—in cafés 
or at the ballet or the opera: a short, 
sturdy figure, wedge-shaped, with pow- 
erful shoulders and slight limbs; a large 
head with a thatch of black hair, now 
gray, laid straight across it from left to 
right; and—what is most memorable— 
his great candent and compelling dark 
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eyes. But I had no desire to know him. 
I thought of him as a spoiled and crafty 
genius, fond of clowns and pretty wom- 
en, and of men who could make him 
laugh and with whom he could wage 
witty warfare—a man whose brilliance 
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PICASSO 
by Cocteau 


did not spare his best friends. I heard 
how he had flattered a timid old friend 
upon the publication of a new book, 
then slipped away and given a scathing 


interview on the subject, and let the 
friend make a fool of himself by pub- 
licly blaming the interviewer. I heard 
how he had played off dealer against 
collector until his paintings fetched 
such prices that they could be traded 
for Renoirs, one for one. There was 
even a certain glamorous insincerity 
about his work, or his attitude toward 
his work. My friend Jean Cocteau told 
me that when they were in Rome he re- 
fused to set foot inside a museum. 
“Let’s never go,” said he. “‘‘Let’s paint 
as we live, without giving a damn, natur- 
ally, like dogs.” Hundreds of adoring 
young painters took him seriously, and 
daubed away in worse and worse confu- 
sion. Yet I heard—and the successive 
styles of his work have shown plainly— 
that he always admired Greek vases and 
African sculpture, and adored Poussin 
and Ingres and Corot and, of course, 
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Renoir. I also heard how he might 
flatter one guest, and be humiliatingly 
rude to the next. So I told myself that 
the proper tribute to so great and much- 
molested and mercurial a genius was to 
let him alone. 

Then, while arranging for the Mv- 
seum of Modern Art an exhibition of 
books illustrated by modern artists, | 
felt duty-bound to see him. I thought 
he would be difficult, so I put it off, and 
visited the other artists first, and one 
day, to my astonishment, one of them 
brought word that Picasso wondered 
why I was neglecting him. 

I went to see him, and quickly learned 
how fictitious, how theatrical, an artist's 
reputation and a Paris legend may be- 
come. 

He lives in the picture-dealers’ street, 
the Rue la Boetie, next door to the pa- 
latial shop of his dealer, Paul Rosen- 
berg. Our own great Eilshemius lives 
amid the New York galleries, on East 
57th street. What a contrast between 
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Self Portrait 

the two streets and the two men! The 
American’s house is an old family man- 
sion, lugubrious and dilapidated, where 
the old gentleman sits bitterly deploring 
America’s neglect of him, childishly 
singing his own praises, incomparably 
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hyperbolic. Picasso’s large apartment 
is rather characterless, furnished in 
banal good taste, like the home of a 
fashionable physician. The walls of the 
salon were hung with paintings of his 
own, and between the stiff painted 
chairs his new savagely original bronzes 
stood about on pedestals. In the dining 
room I noticed a very early Vlaminck 
in the manner of Cezanne, and a mag- 
nificent Renoir. Most of the successful 
French painters are also collectors, ex- 
changing with dealers or investing their 
earnings in what they are the best 
judges of. Matisse has fine Courbets. 
Derain has Courbets and Corots, and 
even a Chardin. Zuloaga is rumoured 
to have obtained El Grecos from Span- 
ish convents in exchange for his own 
works! Perhaps such treasures have a 
calming influence upon them, contribut- 
ing both to their pride and their hu- 
mility. It is no wonder that poor 
Eilshemius is boastful and unsatisfied. 


MATISSE 
Self Portrait 


As I stood with Picasso before the 
hew sculpture and the latest abstract 
paintings, he said not a word that was 
either condescending or self-congratu- 
latory. In fact he said nothing at all. 
But he himself gazed at the work with 
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an extraordinary excitement, fresher 
than my own, an enjoyment that was 
keener. Then, strangely enough, from 
moment to moment, my own pleasure 
increased. In some strange way, his de- 
light in his own invention and creation 


VOLLARD 
by Dufy 


seemed to be communicating itself to 
me. Merely by following his eyes, I 


saw in a painting what I should not 


otherwise have seen; I shared his own 
obvious pleasure in it; I even began to 
feel that I had discovered this new 
esthetic point of view myself. He was 
silent. When I spoke it was to express 
the excitement that we both felt. 

It was then I understood the secret 
of his influence upon his fellow-painters 
and the writers who have known him. 
He so concentrates on what he is doing 
or has just done that the attention of 
any art-lover focuses upon it in the 
same way. He charms and excites ap- 
probation so simply and unpretentious- 
ly that no one could complain. When 
one has been with him, one comes away 
with a vague impression that some part 
of the act of creation has occurred in 
one’s own head. I think all real ad- 
mirers of Picasso’s art feel somewhat 
like artists themselves. The very diff- 
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culty of understanding what he is about 
leaves them with a sort of delicious, 
grateful fatigue like that which follows 
creative labor. And away they go, all 
over the world, to make brilliant propa- 
ganda, to buy and sell, to imitate. I do 
not mean to suggest that there is in all 
this any calculation on Picasso’s part. 
I am absolutely certain that there is not. 
It is a matter of talent and temperament 
—and luck. 

He showed me earlier work, and 
looked at it with me, but his interest 
was not in it, but rather in me. It ap- 
parently amused him to see what I 
would like, and of course it gives him 
satisfaction to have done work in the 
past that still pleases others, but he is 
rather complacent about it, in a good- 
natured, inoffensive way. How could 
he not be? His prosperity must give 


him a fair idea of the opinion of the 


rest of the world. And the extent of 
his fame is probably greater than that 
of any other painter who ever lived, in 
his lifetime. Titian and Rubens were 
indeed famous and prosperous, and 
their admirers included architects and 
kings; our present architects and kings 
prefer Laszlo and Sert; but Picasso's 
work goes also to Australia and Ameri- 
ca and Japan. 

He told me that he did not believe 
that a painter should hoard his pictures 
—however low the price—speaking of 
this somewhat as if it were a rule of 
hygiene. He said that a quarter of a 
century ago Ambroise Vollard came to 
his studio and bought every picture in 
it, regardless of size, at a flat rate of 
one hundred francs apiece, tied them 
up in bundles of ten, and carted them 
away to his cellar where, as far as he 
knows, they still remain. 
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Neurotic and vain about one thing or 
another, he may be; but there is no in- 
feriority complex, and no false pride, in 
his view of art. He is quite indifferent 
to the fact that inferior pictures of his 
hang in certain collections or museums, 
with or without the best. ‘““Who knows 
what is best?” he said. “Everything 
that I have liked when I was doing it, 
some one else may like, sooner or later. 
I don’t know what is best.” All he 
knows, and all he cares about, is what 
is new. Posterity, he says, can do the 
picking over, and the thinning out. 
Now there is plenty to do. He has 
never been able to rest or relax. When 
other men take naps, he paints a pic- 
ture. When other men go to brothels, 
he makes drawings. If the experiment 
involved in one composition does not 
quite satisfy, he does a variant upon it, 
variant after variant; and sells them all. 
The final choice is left to nature, by its 
casual rule of the survival of the fittest. 
For he has always been, and is still, a 
man of infinite natural energy, open- 
minded, never dull, and always on the 
brink of boredom, which he escapes in 
his work. Perhaps this brings us to an- 
other, and less superficial explanation 
of his popularity. In a world which 
suffers from boredom, and excess of 
energy, and despair of politics, and lack 
of god—in a society seeking nothing 
whole-heartedly but its own amusement 
—Picasso has sought amusement only 
in his art. So, naturally, he is our man; 
and he has taught us a moral lesson 
that we can understand. 

Thus he has gone on for thirty-five 
years, from pictorial lyricism, to masks 
and less and less recognizable still-life, 
to cubism, then back to the poetry of 
the antique, then ahead to harsher and 
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more crudely colored abstractions. And 
besides painting he has done sculpture 
and loose drawing, and careful etching. 
He has always taken a lively interest in 
books and some of his finest etchings 
embellish Balzac’s “Le Chef-d’Oeuvre 
Inconnu” and Ovid’s ‘“Métamorph- 
oses.” He told me that he had also 
illustrated with original drawings a 
friend’s copy of the poems of Villon, 
and his own copy of Gauguin’s ‘‘Noa- 
Noa,” which he later sold to Vollard 
for one thousand francs. Vollard 
promises to issue a facsimile edition of 
it. For another friend, Picasso made 
extra-illustrations throughout a copy of 
“Le Chef-d’Oeuvre Inconnu.”’ 

Now I hear that he is writing poetry, 
and I dare say that if he really likes it 
while he is writing it, others may adore 
it later, when he has grown bored with 


it and gone on to something new. 
For thirty-five years he has been up- 
to-the-minute all the time. Perhaps to 
have become the greatest sort of painter 
he would have had to consent at some 
point to cease to be modern, to move 
no further ahead, but down deep, to 
learn to prefer the tragic essence of 
some one thing to the kaleidoscopic 
comedy of everything under the sun. 
We restless moderns might have liked 
the result less well. Posterity might 
like it better. But he could not help it; 
he could not stop. I am reminded of 
one of those electric clocks, plugged 
into alternating current, which need no 
winding, and which cannot lose time. 
Sometimes it seems to me that the alter- 
nating current into which Picasso is 
plugged is nothing more nor less than 
the spirit of twentieth-century man. 


Pigeons 


GEORGE E. HOFFMAN 


Bright soar of wings, slant wings against the sky, 
Swift white against blue, clotted distances; 
Reincarnation of an Alpine cloud 

About the gable of an inland barn; 

The shuttling mist of movement, and the grace, 
The grace of heavy-in-the-breast but light-in-the-heart; 
The clear, clean glint of new-washed porcelain, 
Against a scarf of deep-dyed, waving blue; 

The lift, the lift of wings, the upward lift, 

The upward circling, and the easy climb 

Out of this, out of the barnyard, over the roofs, 
Over fences, roads, trees, hedges, boundaries, all— 
Wings laughing in the sun, laughing with glad beat, 
Laughing toward the land, where we crawl. 


Aged in the Woods 


The Newest Yarns Are the Oldest 


VANCE RANDOLPH 


OOD stories are very rare, and 
(Ge best ones are all very old. 

There are always plenty of new 
gags and wisecracks, but very few new 
stories. The yarns that young people 
split their tonsils over today are nearly 
all revivals. Most of them are older 
than the parents of the boys and girls 
who laugh at them. 

Robert Hopkins, veteran M-G-M 
gagman, once told me that he had heard 
only four or five new stories in twenty 
years. Similar cracks are credited to 
Benny Freedman, Irvin Cobb, Bob 
Davis and others. If you are less than 
thirty years old, try telling your latest 
story to any old-time vaudeville come- 
dian, and ask if he ever heard it be- 
fore. Sometimes it isn’t necessary to 
ask. You might as well sing new songs 
to Dr. Sigmund Spaeth. Listen to any 
popular story-teller, and you will notice 
that he gets most of his laughs from 
young people. Men of fifty or sixty 
don’t care for the newest stories, be- 
cause they heard them thirty or forty 
years ago. 

Probably the oldest stories now cur- 
rent in America come out of the Ozark 
Mountain country of Missouri and 
Arkansas. The people who live in 
these isolated hollers are behind the 
times in many ways. They live very 
much as their ancestors did a hundred 
and fifty years ago, and have made very 
little contact with the industrial civili- 
zation which has grown up around 
them. There are men in the Ozarks 


who still hunt with muzzle-loading 
rifles; there are women who still use 
spinning wheels, and weave cloth on 
ancient handmade looms. They still 
believe in witchcraft and other medieval 
superstitions; they sing old English 
ballads brought over by the seven- 
teenth-century colonists; some of them 
speak an Elizabethan dialect almost un- 
intelligible to the tourist from Chicago 
and points East. Is it any wonder that 
the tales they tell are old, long forgot- 
ten in more progressive parts of the 
United States? 

Keep an eye on the crowd when the 
Weaver Brothers do their hillbilly rou- 
tine, or watch a group of people listen- 
ing to Bob Burns’ radio stuff. Plenty of 
laughter, of course, but the significant 
thing is that middle-aged and elderly 
folk fall for it just as the youngsters do. 
That is because the Weaver boys came 
out of the woods near Galena, Missouti, 
while Bob Burns was borned an’ raised 
in Van Buren, Arkansas. The best 
stories they tell are genuine Ozark 
‘“‘windies,” so ancient that even the old- 
est people in a sophisticated audience 
have never heard them before. 

Take one of Bob Burns’ best radio 
stories, for example. The one which, 
according to O. O. McIntyre, wowed a 
“Tory group of after dinner thumb 
twiddlers at the Union League’’ recent- 
ly. A city feller, according to the tale, 
is talking with a barefooted, be- 
whiskered hill-billy in the Ozark 
hinterland. “You live so far from 
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civilization,” says the city feller. “Isn't 
it difficult to get the necessities of life 
here?” The hill-billy spits at a crack. 
“Hit shore is, stranger,” he drawls. 
“An’ half th’ time, when you do git it, 
it aint fit t’ drink!” 

This may be a new story to the gen- 
tlemen at the Union League, but it’s 
pretty stale stuff to those of us who live 
in the Ozarks. I heard it in a saloon in 
Little Rock, Arkansas; about 1913. The 
line was “bare necessities” in those 
days, and the tag had a sexual rather 
than an alcoholic connotation. But it 
was the same story, and a very old 
story even then. 

It was only a few years ago that a 
play called Lightnin’, authored by 
Winchell Smith and Frank Bacon, ran 
1291 performances on Broadway—the 
longest run ever enjoyed by any play 
save Abie’s Irish Rose. The high point 


of Lightnin’, for most people, was 
Frank Bacon’s tale of having herded a 
great swarm of bees clear across the 
United States, without losing a bee! 
This yarn, credited to Bacon himself, 
was apparently new to Broadway as 
late as 1925, but it would never pass 


muster in the Ozarks. There are men 
within ten miles of my cabin who 
swear that they heard that story during 
the Civil War. I heard it myself, at 
several different points in Missouri and 
Arkansas, more than thirty years ago. 
I suspect that it goes back to print 
somewhere, but there are no libraries in 
the place where I live now, so I shall 
probably never know about that. 
Another specialist in these matters is 
Nancy Clemens, who does feature 
stories for the Kansas City Star. Her 
chief claim to literary distinction, she 
says, is the fact that she wrote the only 
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Girl Scout book which ever rated a 
blurb in Walter Winchell’s column. 
Miss Clemens has a knack, however, of 
bowling over the visiting cognoscenti 
with a choice collection of hill-billy 
anecdotes. One of her favorite stories 
goes something like this: 

A rural Missourian was trying to sell 
his farm to a hillman from Arkansas. 
“Does th’ river ever flood this here 
field?”’ asked the hillman. “Hell no,” 
replied the farmer. “We aint had no 
high water in forty years.” The hillman 
noticed that there was a ring of mud 
on every tree-trunk, about six feet 
above the ground. “Then how did that 
mud git away up thar?” he asked 
suspiciously. “Oh, it’s them damn’ 
hawgs ©’ mine,” said the Missourian, 
“they're allus a-rubbin’ ag’in th’ trees.” 
The hillman said no more, but prepared 
to take his departure. “Well, do you 
aim t’ buy th’ farm?” the Missourian 
asked. “Naw, I don’t want th’ farm,” 
said the hillman, “but I shore would 
admire t’ git a start o’ them hawgs!” 

Will Rogers laughed heartily at that 
story, and so did Thames Williamson, 
and Carl Sandburg, and Charles J. 
Finger and Edgar Lee Masters. 
Charles M. Wilson laughed too, but not 
quite so heartily. And that, in my 
opinion, is because Wilson is a native 
of Fayetteville, Arkansas, where the 
tale has been current for nearly half a 
century. I never saw this story in print 
until I read Miss Clemens’ article, en- 
titled “Ozark Laughter,” in a recent 
issue of the University Review. But I 
heard it years ago in the Arkansas 
Ozarks, long before Nancy Clemens 
was born. 

Another famous case in point is the 
tale of the traveler who spent the night 
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in a backwoods cabin. They had green 
beans for supper, but the stranger didn’t 
get as many beans as he wanted. He 
watched regretfully as the half-emptied 
platter was put back into the cupboard. 
There was only one bed, so the visitor 
slept with his host and hostess, the host 
occupying the middle of the bed. Late 
in the night all three were awakened 
by a commotion among the poultry. 
The hillman sprang out of bed, 
snatched up his shotgun, and rushed 
out shouting something about chicken- 
thieves. The wife whispered “Stran- 
ger, now's your chance!’’ So the travel- 
er got up, went out into the kitchen, 
and ate the rest of the green beans. 

I heard about those green beans as 
long ago as 1899, in camp on the Cow- 
skin River, near Noel, Missouri. The 
man who told the story was an elderly 
chap, and he repeated it rather diffi- 


dently, merely as an example of the un- 
couth yarns that were popular in his 


youth. In the whole length and 
breadth of the Ozark wilderness, I 
doubt if there is a single adult male so 
naive as to laugh at this poor ancient 
wheeze today. The Ozark hillfolk are 
deliberately unprogressive, and they 
are admittedly behind the times. But 
not that far behind. 

It’s different in New York, appar- 
ently. As late as the Fall of 1931 
George Milburn sold that story to 
Conde Nast’s Vanity Fair, then one of 
the snootiest and most sophisticated 
periodicals in America. It appeared in 
the magazine under the title “A Young 
Man’s Chance,” and was later reprinted 
in Milburn’s Oklahoma Town. It was 
retained in the German translation of 
this book, too, and was cried up by the 
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highbrow critics in Europe as well as 
in America. 

Milburn lives in the Ozarks now, 
near a village called Pineville, in south- 
west Missouri. His bungalow is only 
about three miles from my bailiwick, 
and I rode over to see him just the 
other day. 

“George,” I said, “how did you ever 
happen to send that green beans yarn 
to such a magazine as Vanity Fair?” 

Milburn turned a guileless hazel eye 
upon me. 

“Why,” he said slowly, “I thought 
it was a pretty good story. And 
Vanity Fair wanted some of my stuff 
about that time . . .”” his voice trailed 
off uncertainly. 

We went out into the Milburn kitch- 
en and took a drink. 

“George,” I asked a little later, “do 
you remember how much Vanity Fair 
paid you for that story?” 

“No,” he answered, “not exactly. 
But it wasn’t much. Nobody was pay- 
ing me very much in those days. 
Probably about a hundred and fifty 
dollars.” 

We had another drink then, and | 
rode slowly back to my own cabin, 
pondering these matters. Vanity Fai 
suspended publication early in 1936, 
and merged with Vogue, or something. 
The present editor of Vogue doesnt 
care for hill-billy stories, and neither do 
the boys who read for Esquire and the 
New Yorker. But in case another 
really smart magazine ever should 
bloom again in Manhattan, let the edi 
tor send me a hundred and fifty dollars 
(coin or stamps) at once. I'll tell him 
the one about the traveling salesman 
and the farmer's daughter! 


Anna Rouse 
An American Folk Ballad 


Young ladies all attention give, 

You who in wicked pleasures live; 
One of your sex the other day, 

Was called by death’s cold hand away. 


This lesson she has left for you, 
To teach the careless what to do; 

To seek Jehova whilst you live, 
And: ever-lasting honor give. 


A while before this damsel died, 

Her tongue was speechless bound and tied; 
At length she opened wide her eyes, 

And said her tongue was liberized. 


She called her father to her bed, 
And thus in dying anguish said: 
‘My days on earth are at an end, 


My soul is summoned to attend 


“Before Jehova’s burning bar, 
To hear my awful sentence there; 
From meetings you have kept your child, 
In pleasures wanton vain and wild. 


“To frolics you would let me go, 

And dance my soul to sin and woe; 
And, now, dear father, do repent, 

And read the Holy Testament. 


“Your head is blossomed for the grave, 
You have a precious soul to save; 

Teach your children to serve the lord, 
And worship God with one accord.” 


Editor's Note: This American ballad was copied by William LeRoy Cook of Pittsburg, Kansas, from his father’s 
book, where it was written down, according to Mr. Cook, more than eighty years ago. There are many other 
(emnally shorter) versions of this ballad now in existence, of which Mr. Cook mentions two, entitled ‘‘Wicked Polly,”’ 
at appear in American Ballads and Songs, edited by Professor Louise Pound of the University of Nebraska. Miss 
vagal Le Re = ayer authority on American balladry, writes about Mr. Cook’s ballads, that ‘‘some of them might 
siderable value.’’ 
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Her honored mother she addressed, 
While tears were streaming down her breast; 
She grasped her tender hand and said, 


‘Remember me when I am dead. 


“Your aged years have rolled away, 
And brought you to this present day; 

Now take your dying child’s advice, 
And turn from sin and avarice, 


“Before the golden bowl be broke, 
Ere life’s fair cord receives the stroke; 
Before death’s banners around you wave, 
Before you are summoned to the grave. 


“I see no pleasure here on earth, 
To trace my life back to my birth; 
What would entice my soul to stay, 
On this vain world another day? 


“Prepare yourself, Oh, mother dear, 
For you are now on the frontier 


Where everlasting time shall roll 
Around my dead departing soul.” 


Her weeping brother she addressed, 

And thus her grieving tongue expressed: 
“Forsake your sins and turn to God, 

And fear the vengeance of his rod, 


“For he will send you down to dwell, 
Forever in the lake of hell; 

Where fiery billows bursting roll 
Around the never dying soul. 


“Life is the time to seek His face, 
His gospel, mercies, and His grace; 
His arms are now extended wide, 
Come purchase peace, the prophet cried. 


"Now while you breathe the vital air, 
Pour out your precious soul in prayer; 

And pray in word, and act, and deed, 
That Christ for your sins may intercede; 


ANNA ROUSE 


“For you and for my sister dear, 

That now are weeping round me here, 
O, sister come and take your leave, 

Don’t break your heart, I see you grieve. 


“Chilled are my limbs, the damps of death, 
Run down my cheeks, and steal my breath; 
See over my head, how angels shine, 
In sparkling garments long and fine, 


“To soothe my parting spirit here, 
And wipe away the briny tear; 

And now my immortal soul shall rise 
To God’s eternal Paradise, 


“Where crowds of angels round Him stand 
And cherubs fly at His command; 

And in the resurrection day, 

When Heaven and earth shall pass away, 


“I hope to meet you, far above, 

Where all is joy, and peace, and love; 
Once more, dear kindred, I must tell, 

I bid you all a long farewell.” 


At thus she closed her eyes in death, 
And thus resigned her mortal breath; 

Under death’s solemn cypress shade, 
They placed this young departed maid. 


While friends and kindred wept around 
To see her corpse laid in the ground; 
A warning to the human race, 
For all must go unto that place, 


Unto the cold grave where silence reigns, 
In death’s tremendous dark domains; 
Young people now a warning take, 
And from your wicked pleasures break. 


A Theatre for the Midland 


ROBERT L. Morris 


HIS proposal is too modest for 

type, and like any such, is vain. 

I speak for the territory: Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Iowa, Nebraska. What about your 
theatre? Your answer is as good as 
mine. Yes, a stage for the territory, lo- 
cated in its central City is as remote as 
Tenochtitlan. Therefore let us wrap 
our dreams about it. 

What benefits then could the cen- 
tral City expect to derive from such a 
mirage? Well, it could move to a sun- 
crater a little higher than the one it 
now occupies in that orb of things 
called pure and beautiful. I mean it 
now enjoys a certain renown with its 
art gallery. It is known, within a 


given radius, as a melodious center, to 
which young persons can repair for 
certain elements of a musical educa- 


tion. It flourishes the arts, sciences, 
and humanities, all of which are to its 
deep good. But a theatre is not one of 
them—that is a stage, such as which 
might serve as hub to the various 
Spokes of the territory. A theatre in the 
central City would make articulate the 
Midland. Then how? 


II 


Understand, I do not refer to a stage 
the art groups of the land would be 
proud to call their darling. The little 
theatre movement, as such, may be a 
right thing in its place, but the central 
City I speak of would not be its place. 
The voice of the Midland is not to be 
in the frail throats of the arty fry who, 
filled with excellent intentions, lose all 


in the execution. A Midland stage 
would have no traffic with those who 
find beauty in abandoned cow stables 
and deserted brick sheds. Nor could 
it abide those who perform hocus-pocus 
in the loft above Mrs. Somebody's old 
carriage house. The theatre I speak of 
should not be a play thing, but a real 
thing. 

To be short, it would need gold. 
Let your dream gauze enwrap you a 
brave structure atop some noble hill in 
or near your central City. Let it be set 
in a fair park, its chaste walls gleaming 
in the sunlight, its domes a-sparkle; 
while within, the firm feel of diligently 
trodden boards and purple drapery. 
Such an affair glimmers only in 
Tenochtitlan, and such a matter only 
Tenochtitlan can settle to its own 
heart’s content. But ‘tis a minor mat- 
ter. The lords of Tenochtitlan have 
its destiny in their hands. So hasten to 
that for which our dream was meant 
to flourish .. . 

A stage without a player is bare, but 
a player without a play is rare. Aye, 
but what a play. I refer merely to a 
play for our stage in the central City. 
Reader, have you ever seen a play fit 
for our stage in the central City? | 
hope so. There are a few. But B'way 
does not know. She puts a mask on 
them. And claps her hands at a show 
of pink legs and tarlatan. She is still 
in the cradle of infancy—or on the 
bald-head row, if you prefer that 
phrase. I say she is that or the other, 
as far as the Midland stage goes. A 
play from the Midland must be sufi- 
ciencly groomed to show off the spires 
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of Manhattan, or ‘twill not run along 
B'way. 
Ill 

Well, what are you to do for it? 

Well, of course, nothing. There is 
the road, you say. Sit back and wait 
until your three shows a year “come to 
town” as the astute N. Y. critics phrase 
all in the theatre. Yes, very well, and 
the Midland rumbles, but cannot speak. 
It does not become articulate for a sim- 
ple reason that the road saves all, and 
is the breath of cu/tuwa for the central 
City play-goer. And thus again our 


land proves her sterility in the oldest 
and noblest form of creative expression. 

Were ever to be such a stage as I 
pictured now, could we draw from our 
land that equal to put on it? I do not 
pause to give the shadow of doubt to 
questions of staging and management. 


Such techniques have been perfected 
with consummate cunning. As to point 
in theatre management and artistic 
vision in decor, in the selecting of act- 
ing staffs for intelligence and endurance 
—these concerns stand far out and 
ahead; they wait, as it were, with empty 
hands for plays of stature, adequate to 
tax their abilities. But a stage once 
assembled, must not remain bare. Let 
us not, I pray you, toss B’way tarlatan 
to your glorious Midland stage. Let 
there be plays written, equal to occupy 
the gifted hands of your scenic artists 
and directors and players of genius. 
You smell out my drift. You know 
the territory is rich and varied. For 
diversity of story, you cannot surpass 
it, go where you will. In color, glow, 
charm, and abundance, you will not find 
its like throughout the breadth of the 
nation. To the north you have the 
Scotch-Irish peasantry and Scandinavia. 
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To the east you have the spectacle of 
modern megalopolis. To the west, the 
romance of snowy peaks. To the 
south, you have seventeenth-century 
England, and farther on, Spain and 
France. And through it all, weaving 
it together with bronze thongs, the 
Indian. 
IV 

I ask you how to know what has been 
done to focus this rich and varied world 
in terms of drama. No stage of the 
land has attempted to touch it as it 
should be touched — with historic in- 
sight, fine local imagination, and po- 
etical comprehension. 

Yes, here in the heart of America, it 
suddenly comes to a modest proposer: 
this can be the citadel City’s deepest 
good: so craftily to fashion itself in a 
theatre way that the world will bow to 
it as a sempstress upon flags long fallen 
in the dust—as a discoverer of forgot- 
ten America. 

Yes, and has not that lie flourished 
long enough?—that the Middle West 
is naught but a cultural waste stuff 
stretched between the glittering borders 
of civilization’s bright robe. (Ah, 
what prideful pulpiteering smokes in 
vain!) Nevertheless, ‘tis within the 
gift of “great drama” to cut that lie 
across its mouth. 

As a billy in the backhills of Arkan- 
sas, I cherish opinion that the Ozarks, 
for one section, have been overlooked 
in the playcrafts. On this head, I 
sometimes hold discourse with a cave- 
dweller who sinks in the hills back in 
beyond Fayetteville, Arkansas. Occa- 
sion being ripe, he will sometimes 
forth from his cave to let himself loose 
in a frenzy on this topic. Herewith I 
attach a figment of his labors for the 
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Ozark sector. Let others speak as their 
local frenzies move them. 

The drama of the midland hills, 
when it comes to be written, will of 
course be known as “folk plays.” The 
term is elastic, and the type seems al- 
most formless. Generally considered, 
however, the requisites for a folk play 
area follows: three characters (one an 
idiot), a cabin interior, a shot gun. In 
folk plays the people are always ignor- 
ant of the printed page; they have big 
hearts and quick tempers; and you are 
given to understand that mere crudity 
is going to bring about the uplift of the 
drama. This is an unfortunate situa- 


tion, and I hope that the writers of 
Ozark plays will not be misguided by 
the “models” which they can find in 
the play anthologies. 

To begin with, the dramatist should 
know that he is trying to interpret the 


Ozarks. He must not dress his char- 
acters with the theatre clichés of North 
Carolina and New Mexico. He must 
be sufficiently the artist to enter into 
the nature of his puppets and individ- 
ualize them, so that they will bear the 
stamp of the region in which they 
dwell. He must disregard the tradi- 
tions of folk drama, must clear his mind 
of preconceived notions regarding the 
form, must be willing to say “It is not 
here’”’ when his search for dramatic ma- 
terial is unavailing. If he maintains a 
clear view and an honest belief in 
ordinary life, his search for new 
materials will be rewarded in the 
Ozarks, and whether he writes folk 
plays or something else should not be 
his especial concern. 

As a further consideration, I should 
have the dramatist realize the vitality 
of the experience he attempts to inter- 
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pret. I think it is generally agreed that 
good drama is essentially “alive.” This 
truism has been too frequently over. 
looked, especially in folk plays. The 
writers of this form seem convinced 
that they are working with material 
which has been drained of true dra- 
matic possibilities, and if not already 
so, then their treatment will complete 
the process. No doubt this ingenious 
idea was originated by metropolitan 
stagers out of deference for their blasé 
audiences. They exist on the notion 
that the drama is an affair of angles 
and brittle surfaces. A play about life 
in the provinces must be this; and it 
must possess the added advantage 
(which isn’t difficult to achieve) of be- 
ing decidedly inferior to urban exist- 
ence. To understudy such a theory 
should not be the ambition of the 
dramatist of the Ozarks. The hills are 
teeming with a rich and varied life; 
maids are fickle and swains are faith- 
less, and the love of the jest rides high 
in every association. There is sharp in- 
sight and rugged poetry in many a hill- 
man’s path. Out of the abundance of 
this experience, crude but nevertheless 
sincere, the dramatist can fashion a 
persuasive reflection of life. 


V 

To an interested but casual observer 
untrained in the refinements of theatti- 
cal practice, it seems that the best dra- 
matic theme which the Ozarks can offer 
is the realization of the permanence of 
the past. Here is a region giving sus 
tenance to a people who ask no more 
from it than did their forebears five 
generations ago. It is a closed king- 
dom, a geographical unity. The alle- 
giances of contemporary politics and 
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commerce are unknown to it, and it is 
held together merely by its position on 
the face of the earth. It is a land of 
customs fixed and formalized by gen- 
erations of repetition, by earthy alle- 
gories and primitive symbols. Its in- 
habitants are even at this late date jeal- 
ous of the intrusions of strangers from 
the foreign world of rapid transit and 
“book sense’” where change is the per- 
manent illusion. It is as if time as some- 
thing which marches on, had ceased to 
have any meaning in this kingdom. 

With a full awareness of this under- 
lying stability, the playwright of the 
Ozarks may be able to seize the neces- 
sary substance for a valuable dramatic 
literature. Working with this as a 
background, he will find fresh motifs 
and pleasant idioms which will individ- 
ualize his plays and bring a golden 
splendor to his mimetic fabric. 

In order to do this he must write with 
a tich sense of the language of his peo- 
ple. The Ozark dramatist has the ad- 
vantage of working with a “new” 
language, a spoken idiom, one not 
deadened by years of contact with 
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printed pages. He must therefore listen 
to the talk of the people and must ab- 
sorb the oral values of their lauguage. 
Here is probably the Ozark dramatist’s 
greatest opportunity. The language of 
Ozarkia is free and forceful. It has 
variety and color; and each speaker 
seems to create the phrase that he 
needs. To the ordinary wants of every 
day he can bring effective intonation 
and the wonder of romance. To hear 
this language spoken by capable inter- 
preters in the focused reality of stage 
magnificence would be surely a reward- 
ing experience. 

It is said that culture is, among other 
things, a desire and a seeking to under- 
stand one’s environment. If this be 
true, then the midland hills have yet 
much to offer in the cultural heritage of 
America. We are happy for the work 
of the pioneers; they have cleared the 
way, have prepared the ground. The 
novelists, poets, and dramatists are al- 
ready arriving thereupon. To the 
dramatists will go the privilege of in- 
terpreting this living past through the 
twofold richness of color and sound. 


Deep Winter 


CONSTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER 


Snows, come and cover me. 


Ground freeze above me. 


North, I come back. Lay me deep. 


My heart is a hot summer 


In a land of summer: 


Lay me deep, freeze above me. 


That nothing may grow from my heart 
To be gathered — forgotten — remembered. 
North, lay me deep. Cover me, North. 


Burnt Offering 


HELEN RHODA Hoopes 


HEN Anita Way was married, 

\ \ her happiest thought was that 

now she could clean house the 
way she wanted to, without anyone in- 
terfering. Her house was beautifully 
kept at all times. Her invariable plan 
was to dust-mop every morning and run 
the vac. on Mondays and Saturdays. 
Sunday was merely an interval between 
two vacking days. By nine o'clock on 
Monday, every stub, cigar-band, gum 
cover, wad of tinfoil, and scrap of Sun- 
day paper had gone into the incinerator. 
A magazine lived only a week between 
arrival and cremation. A slight break 
in a silk sock was its death warrant. 
Half a bottle of milk gurgled down the 
sink, and the bottle was washed. A 
dish of rice and the extra chop were 
scraped off into eternity. After each 
meal the refrigerator was as bare as 
your hand, except for the correct sup- 
plies for the next meal. 

In a large, light closet in Anita’s bed- 
room, hung a dainty, frilly dress of 
black taffeta, a well-tailored blue wool 
suit, and one percale house dress. Anita 
had on the other; yet at the end of the 
week, it was hard to tell which was the 
clean one. 

In spite of frequent vacking, and 
mopping the kitchen daily, and setting 
the bathroom in order morning, noon, 
and night, Anita felt the need of regu- 
lar house-cleaning. The process was 
thorough. Great armfuls of discarded 
possessions made their way to the con- 
crete incinerator at the corner of the 
yard, to be seen no more. All the 
neighbors admitted Anita’s superiority 
in housekeeping. Her cleanliness was 


next to godliness; in fact, next above 
it. At least, that was Mrs. Jorem’s 
thought about her neighbor; but they 
were friends. 

“Yoo-hoo!” called Mrs. Jorem, from 
the foot of the attic steps. 

“Hello,” replied Anita. “Come on 


up. 
P.Go on home, Glad,” said Mrs. 
Jorem, in a tone of stern command. 
“Scat!” and the screen door slammed. 
Mrs. Jorem had a cat named Glad Rags, 
and one named Yellow Fever, called 
Feevie, and a somnolent old Boston 
bull terrier called Punch. Her house- 
cleaning was all done, long ago. 

“Well, for goodness sake!”’ she said, 
sitting on the top step. “What have 
you dug up?” 

“Oh, these are some things of fath- 
ers,” Anita said. “I’ve just decided 
not to keep them any longer. It’s a lot 
of stuff that he brought with him when 
he came from England. I think they 
belonged to his father. But I don’t see 
any sense in keeping them forever.” 

“Why don’t you try to sell them to 
Mr. Peebles? He’s always hunting up 
old books and things like that.” 

“Oh, well, he probably wouldn't 
want these. Anyway, I’m going to keep 
the old Bible. The rest is just a lot of 
old magazines. Some of them have 
never had the leaves cut, so they cant 
have been anything much when they 
were new. Oh, I'll just take them out 
to the incinerator. This Bible and that 
seal ring that Bill wears are all I ever 
got from my father. You know he 
was sick a long time, and they had to 
use his insurance, and—oh, I don't 
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know. Mother had a little, but it all 
went. But gosh, I do wish he could 
have left enough to help Bill through 
college.” 

“Have you decided to send him?” 

“Oh, yes, we're going to get him off 
this fall, sure.” 

“Well, we'll miss Bill in this neigh- 
borhood. He’s a mighty sweet kid.” 

“Yes,” agreed Anita, “he is; and I 
sure miss him at house-cleaning. But 
he’s keeping right on at the drug-store 
until six o’clock of the day he leaves 
for school, so he'll have that much 
more to see him through.” 

“Here. Let me help you with that 


load,” said Mrs. Jorem; and together 
they went down the attic steps, through 
the bungalow and out to the inciner- 
ator. 

The wind whipped their skirts a- 
round their knees. “It’s turning cold- 


er,” said Mrs. Jorem, as she shrugged 
against a chill cut of breeze. ‘Going 
to rain, I believe.” 

Anita, as priestess of the flame, was 
stirring the embers of a recent holo- 
caust and depositing her burden in the 
round hole at the top of the incinerator. 
An especially frisky breeze caught a 
pamphlet or two from the top of the 
heap in Mrs. Jorem’s arms and whirled 
them around a corner and down the 
alley. Anita snatched the pile from 
her arms and fed it into the flames. 
‘Tll get those in a minute,” she said. 

“Listen,” said Mrs. Jorem; ‘‘is that 
your phone or mine?” 

They cocked careful ears. 

“Oh,” said Anita, anxiously, “I be- 
lieve it’s mine. It’s probably Bill. I 
told him to call me before he started 
home to lunch. Wait a sec. I'll be 
tight back.” 


Mrs. Jorem hunched her shoulders 
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together to keep warm. Yellow Fever 
came over and roped himself about her 
ankles. ‘Oh, get away, Feevie,” she 
said, and then uttered a little grunting 
scream, as she felt her shoulder seized 
from behind. 

“What's this? What's this?” said a 
voice, hoarse with excitement. ‘There 
stood Mr. Peebles with a scrap of an 
old magazine in one hand, and a gray- 
green magazine cover in the other. His 
face was distorted as if with rage. 
“Where'd this come from?” he yelled. 

Mrs. Jorem stared. She had never 
known Mr. Peebles to act like this. She 
began to explain. “We're just burning 
some stuff, and that blew away——” 

“Burning it!’ He was still shouting. 
“In here?” And he clawed at the cover 
of the incinerator. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Jorem. “I think 
there were a lot more like that. Do 
you know anything about it?” 

“Know about it?” groaned Mr. 
Peebles. ‘‘My God, woman, that was 
Pickwick in parts, uncut, and it’s worth 
thousands of dollars.” 

Mrs. Jorem fainted. 

The screen door slammed, and Anita 
ran out. 

She knelt beside Mrs. Jorem and be- 
gan chafing her limp hands. “Oh,” 
she cried, ““what happened?” 

Fixing his eyes on a streak of smut 
on her face, Mr. Peebles told her. 

As if he had been an elderly male 
Medusa, with every iron-gray lock a 
squirming snake, she stared back at him 
like a stone image. 

Then she shook off the spell. ““What- 
ever you do,” she said huskily, ‘‘don’t 
tell Bill.” 

And she fell to chafing Mrs. Jorem’s 
hands again. 


January 4th 


GEORGE MARTIN 


Saw John Cleburne today. 


Twenty years pass very fast. 

John, and three young men I could hardly believe 
Were Young John, Dick, and Ben. 

Resolute feet on the wooden floor, 

The click of the latch on the closing door, 

The creak of stools, then I turned to see 

Old John Cleburne, 

Young John, Dick, and Ben, 

All sitting, their leathern backs to me. 


Julia brought Old John a beer. 

Young John, Dick, and Ben just smiled at her, 
And silently waved her offering hands away. 
They feel perhaps, 

Too young, or else too rapt in this old game 
Of Saturday, another Old John Cleburne’s day? 


Poor John! 

Central Trust, I'd heard, 

Now tilled and stocked the farm 

And lined a hardened director's face 

With Interest, Taxes, and Increment 

On the Old John Cleburne Place. 

The spanking bays are dead; 

They graze in some Elysian range 

With old phlegmatic sheep, 

Wrinkled bulls, and pensioned, dreaming boars 
Which tender, proud Old John 

Would never “ship,” but keep. 

I closed my eyes. Wide-spread, 

For neighbors said that John “loafed ‘em” up to town, 
Heads high, the bays burst quickened rifle-fwe 
In spurts of dust around their flashing feet. 
A wave with the whip and a nod, 

A flash and a flourish and then, 

“Whoa! Hello! Hello!’—that way, 

John came down, his Saturday, 

Old John, Young John, Dick, and Ben. 


HELMET FOR A FLOWER-POT! 


Silently, serene as if some ancient, sacred rite 

Were theirs to celebrate once more, 

The young men watched their father drink. 

He rose; without a word they reached the door 

And followed, one by one, Old John into the winter sun 
That swept the sidewalk steps above. 

Queer lot, these silent Cleburne men, 

W orld-poor, but blessed-rich in love— 

Old John, Young John, Dick, and Ben. 


Helmet for a Flower-Pot! 


RALPH J. DONAHUE 


Swinging in the wind, 
(Flower tendrils higher) 

Chanting, loud, the death-song 
Of the shrieking wire— 

Helmet full of earth 
Swinging from the wire! 


Swinging in the wind, 

Terror’s cup of brew; 
Gaping rents below 

Let the rootless through— 
Avenues of Death 

Let the rootlets through! 


Swinging in the wind— 
Louder now, by far, 

Comes the burning question, 
“Who shall gain by war?” 

Terrible the answer, 
"NONE shall gain by war!” 


Do the Hawks Win? 


A Discussion of the Philosophy of Robinson Jeffers 


Joy TALBERT 


HEN authors to-day write of 

the abnormal, the perverted 

and depraved, one is tempted 
to accuse them of exploiting for 
publicity the modern tolerance for all 
subjects and the vulgar interest in the 
carnal and the grotesque. Robinson 
Jeffers, however much he may em- 
phasize our common bestial inherit- 
ance, cannot be so accused. After we 
read ‘Give Your Heart to the Hawks,” 
we do not question the author's 
sincerity and earnestness. But we find 
a perturbing philosophy: a deeply felt 
perception of the triviality of humanity 
set in the unconsciously cruel and mar- 
velously beautiful world of nature. To 
him who is aware of this triviality the 
positive evils of human actions become 
insignificant: incest is of no conse- 
quence; the murderer is without moral 
responsibility; puny man is excusable 
for any behavior which fate forces upon 
him; his sick soul, bathing in the cool 
loveliness of the inanimate sky, may 
cure itself by attaining the impersonal 
attitude of nature. 

This philosophy becomes apparent in 
Jeffers’ earlier poem, ‘The Tower Be- 
yond Tragedy,” when Cassandra cries, 
“Cut humanity out of me—that is the 
wound that festers me.” It is shown in 
various aspects in “Cawdor,” “Dear 
Judas,” and ‘““Thurso’s Landing.” Al- 
though the way to health is pointed out, 
not one of the characters in these poems 
is strong enough to attain it; hence the 
poet writes of fatalism, frustration, in- 
sanity. 


II 

Jeffers’ theme is vividly put before 
us early in “Give Your Heart to the 
Hawks.” The screams of Fayne Frazer 
“flew on the face of the cliff, tattered 
wild things against the jagged rock.” 
Four of the picnic crowd were aroused 
to respond to these cries of a fellow- 
being in distress; the others merely 
stirred in their drunken lethargy. The 
patient horses “turned their ears—but 
did not lift up their heads.” 


And the sea was not moved, nor the moonlight 
quivered. 


Trivial indeed; a man, drink-mud- 
dled, has killed his equally stupified 
brother caught in his wife’s arms. 
What is that to the moonlight, to the 
sea, to the horses, to most of mankind? 

The rest of the poem tells of Fayne 
Frazer's attempt to make her husband 
see his precipitate violence in this im- 
personal light. But Lance Frazer, who 
would have cut his own heart from his 
body to make Michael live again, is not 
strong enough to live sanely without 
the relief of confession. His anguish 
is unbearable. And Fayne’s love for 
him makes her life an equal anguish; 
finally she must accept the fact of her 
husband’s weakness. 

The poet with calm compassion 
apostrophizes the unfortunate man and 
wife: 


Oh, ignorant penitents, 
For surely the cause is too small for so much 
anguish. 
To be drunk is a folly, to kill may call judgment 
down, 
But these are not enormous evils, 
And as for your brother, he has not been burt. 
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For all the delights he has lost, pain has been 
saved him; 
And why are you pale with misery? 


Fayne’s strength is in her acceptance 
of this philosophy. Aware of the ap- 
proaching insanity of her husband, who 
has been blocked in all his turnings in 
search of an outlet for his engrossing 
remorse, she yet believes that “when he 
begins to perceive the rushing and 
shining storm of things, then he'll be 
well.” Pleading with him to go with 
her away from the place which con- 
stantly reminds him of the tragedy, she 
describes lyrically the beauty of hills 
and rocks and skies, a “‘universe—all 
shining” and asks 
Do you think all that needs us? Or any evil we 

have done 
Makes any difference? ... 

It does not matter 
If you killed him; the world’s out of our power, 
the goodness and splendor 
Are things we cannot pervert, although we are 


part of them, 
And love them well. 


Fayne, of course, fails to instill in 
Lance so calm, so impersonal an at- 
titude. Her insistence that he give his 
heart to the hawks to tear, rather 
than to men, only arouses in him an 
obsession and a lust to kill. Lance, in 
all his animal raging, cannot “peel off 
some humanness.” Contrary to the 
Statement of one reviewer, Lance has 
not “shaken off the code of humanity 
by murder.” His drunken violence is 
a common enough occurrence, and the 
code of humanity recognizes just such 
situations. But what he does do that 
“he is forbidden to re-enter the human 
world” is to attempt to shake off 
humanity itself, to become non-human, 
to become as the rocks, sensing only 
the insignificance of emotions. But 
Lance is human to the end. He has not 
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the strength to give his heart to the 
hawks. His final tragedy follows the 
inevitable course of the human mind 
as surely as does the tragedy of 
Macbeth or of Othello. 


Ill 
It is his wife, Fayne, who approaches 
the poet’s ideal, who shakes off man’s 
code of confession, of passionate re- 
pentance, and attempts to become 
impassionate as the hunting hawks, 
insensate as the white dawn. Even 
when she feels the “trap dragging at 
their heels,’”’ she insists “that all human 
feelings, repentance and bloodthirst, 
too, are not very important in so vast 
a world; nor anyone’s life; nor love 
either.” But she, too, fails: she cannot 
escape from her love. Lance’s anguish 
is her defeat. If he could have become 
strong and imperturbable in the uncon- 
scious cruelty of impersonal and 
inanimate nature, we wonder if Fayne 
herself would not have felt a revulsion 
from such outraging of human in- 
stincts. 
Fayne says to her husband, 
Dear, I am to blame 
Like you, and yet I'd be as happy at heart 
As a fed bird that glides through the high air if 


you were not tearing yourself. 


She has approached the calmness she 
desires: “happy as a fed bird” —and the 
brother she insists that she would have 
died for is buried on the hill; the 
brother of her husband, slain by that 
husband, caught in the trap of her own 


careless affection. But when she finds 
her husband unfaithful, she, too, 
knows the rage of jealousy, and only 
her clear vision of danger to Lance 
keeps her from violence toward her 
rival. She finds emotion and human 
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life not trivial. She is determined to 
conceive a child of Lance even after his 
revulsion from her and his infidelity. 
She wishes to perpetuate his physical 
beauty in a son who “will change the 
world.” This alone keeps her from 
following Lance into the darkness. I 
think the author implies that her phil- 
osophy does not desert her; though she 
herself admits she is changed, that a 
year ago she would not “lie wakeful 
and stare at the words of a fool, in 
the high sweetness of mountain night.” 
It is not, however, her philosophy, but 
the thought of Lance’s child in her 
body, that keeps her from suicide, 
which “would be happiest.” 

Fayne is very human, after all. Her 
love is not the impersonal response of 
nature; and it is the strength of her love 
that makes her splendid, rather than 
ruthless, in her fight against the in- 


evitable consequences of human actions. 
We admire her, “holding the made 
world by the throat until I can make 
it change, and open the knot that past 
time tied; to undo past time and mend 


the finished world.” Even to the last 
she insists that she and Lance will “take 
the world by the throat and make him 
give us what we desire.” We pity her 
futile attempts to arouse her husband 
from his obsession. Perhaps no more 
touching lines are to be found in poetry 
than those in which she tells Lance of 
her pregnancy and her hope that he will 
find now a new interest, tells him with 
melody and beauty of words, only to 
receive the answer, unheeding, indeed 
unhearing, “Sing to yourself.” Here 
is imperturbability from preoccupation 
with one idea, as coldly comforting, 
one would say, as an appeal to the 
hawks or the mountains. 
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Fayne Frazer in her passionate effort 
to become impassionate reminds us of 
that other woman who prayed that she 
might be unsexed, filled from crown to 
toe with direst cruelty, her blood made 
thick, the access and passage to 
remorse stopped up that no compunc- 
tious visitings of nature should shake 
her fell purpose. Lady Macheth’s 
attempt to pass from human nature to 
that of an inhuman creature was futile 
and led only to tragedy; tragic, too, is 
Fayne’s unavailing attempt to become, 
not inhumanly cruel, but inhumanly 
impassive. She remains a woman: rage 
and pity, sympathy, love, courage— 
these are not the reactions of a spirit 
impersonal but of a suffering and dar- 
ing human being, striving desperately 
by fair means or devious schemes to 
mend her ruined world. 


IV 

The author, then, has failed to con- 
vince us of the insignificance of human 
life, and of the possibility of a human 
being’s attaining the impassivity of 
nature. Likewise, we are not convinced 
of the triviality of death. When 
Michael’s ghost appears to Lance and 
Fayne, we accept the apparition as 
essential and natural in the psycho- 
analytical story. When Lance's 
mother, however, sees Mary Abbey's 
pale spirit and Onorio Vasquez proph- 
esies Lance’s death, we feel that, while 
these incidents may add to _ the 
tenseness and weirdness of the story, 
they detract from the authenticity of 
the poet’s thesis. If these visions ap- 
pear to those who are not emotionally 
concerned, they must be other than the 
projections of fevered minds; they must 
be real. And being real and haunting 
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the living, they belie the unimportance 
of murder and suicide. 

The suspicions of the neighbors, too, 
add to our sense of the inevitable con- 
sequences of human actions. In an 
ever-widening circle, Lance’s drunken 
blow touches the lives of Fayne, of 
Mary Abbey, of his mother, his father, 
the neighbors. Of course, the author 
means to show the effect of Lance’s 
inability to attain the impersonal atti- 
tude or to keep his tragedy within his 
own heart. This purpose Jeffers 
accomplishes; but in the end he makes 
what he considers of no consequence 
stand out vividly—we cannot forget the 
blow struck by one who loves the victim 
dearly. Neither can the murderer for- 
get it; because he cannot, his wife, with 
all her determination, fails to be 
oblivious of it. She cannot “open the 


knot that past time tied.” 


V 

If Jeffers, then, has intended to show 
in this poem the triviality of crime and 
penitence in a natural world of marvel- 
ous and insensate beauty, he has failed 
of this purpose. He fails to convince 
the characters, the reader, even himself, 
we are tempted to say; for all are con- 
scious from beginning to end of the 
consequences which follow upon the 
light-hearted, passion-stirring _ picnic. 
Whatever led to the murder—whether 
we consider it inevitable, predestined, 
an example of determination, of 
whether we believe it could have been 
avoided by intelligent foresight or by 
character ideals—whichever you choose, 
the significance and the results are not 
trivial to the human actors. Whatever 
course Lance Frazer may take—wheth- 
et he weakly places the responsibility 
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for his punishment upon the law; or is 
ruled by Fayne, conceals his crime, and 
is driven into insanity; or even if he 
could have “cleansed himself” by the 
unnatural course—in any event, never 
can he escape the knowledge of the 
night’s folly, never rest in happiness 
upon the breast of the woman whose 
careless affection for his brother (or 
sincere love, if you prefer) has stirred 
the brute force within him. 


VI 

Well, says the poet, what of it? ““The 
earth, the great meteor-ball of live 
stone—is flying through storms of sun- 
light—the world is all shining.” “Good 
is better than evil,” but man’s trivial 
evil cannot pervert nor his goodness 
enhance the “goodness and splendor” 
of which man is so insignificant a part. 
It may indeed be healthful to consider 
such a philosophy in an overwrought, 
self-centered, passionate world. Living 
is painful; man is unheroic. Other 
modern poets have been impressed with 
the impersonal beauty of nature and 
have longed to escape into the insen- 
sate. None, however, has expressed 
this longing so _ powerfully, so 
beautifully, as Jeffers in “Give Your 
Heart to the Hawks.” Yet most poets 
have cried out, too, against the loss of 
the human appreciation of poignancy. 
Robert Frost would feel the pain that 
is indispensable to a full human life. 
(“To Earthward”). Whitman has an 
irrepressible faith in humanity. Sand- 
burg sees heroes in the strong men who 
keep coming on (“Upstream”). But 
Jeffers, like T. S. Eliot and Conrad 
Aiken, can find no heroic struggles of 
humanity worth the pain and the 
frustration. Even if that were so, his 
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philosophy of escape by putting off 
humanity is not possible, however de- 
sirable we may, in some moods, find it. 

No doubt the taking of human life, 
either in malice or in a moment of 
blind rage, is a trivial matter in com- 
parison with the world and the 
universe; but the sense of the 
importance of human life is so 
embedded in humanity that no amount 
of sthetic contemplation of the 
beauty of nature is likely to displace it. 
Being there, it governs our actions and 
our emotions. Nature takes on her 
qualities from man’s contemplation. 
She is beautiful or harsh or indifferent 
according to his mood. Her indiffer- 
ence may enrage or it may comfort him; 
but when nature turns her impersonal 
cruelty against him or one of his kind, 
man fights her with his paradoxically 
puny strength, and often wins. He 
makes her do his bidding—though in 
the end he as an individual must 
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succumb to her impassive obduracy. 

Fayne, preoccupied with her own 
problem, fails to hear the cries of the 
sparrow slowly strangling in the claws 
of the shrike. Nature, too, has her 
distresses: her animals, at least, are not 
imperturbable; the little hawk in 
Lance’s dooryard, wounded but valiant, 
is yet not the same as the hawks circling 
above his head. That nothing should 
respond to the importunate cries of 
man and beast, that all the world, 
natural and human, should be so coldly 
unconscious as never to feel the urge 
of altruism, is too high a price to pay 
For the luxury of insensate existence. 
Man, though not much separated from 
the beast, yet sees a vision of wonder 
far above the physical beauty of nature. 
To the poet himself, nature is more 
beautiful in her symbolic phase than 
in the mere combination of elements, 
though they make a “universe—all 
shining.” 


The voices in our sleep called out “Return.” 

“Do not go north to meet the world.” “Come back, 
patience is all.” “Oh teach us to sit still.” 

“Here is the limit you must never cross, 

the land you cannot enter.” 

The words whirled outward from the turning center 
of darkness; echoed among the caverns and the black 
passages of reflection, saying loss, and loss, 
whispering the immensity of time. 

We heard the words they spoke, 

like sound of water, climb; 

as one man’s voice the multiple voices broke 

over the chill crest of Stalagmite Hill 


till we awoke. 


Pore White 


JOSEPH MILLER 


N arrogant blue-bottle fly lum- 
A tee on to Jeff Wilkes’ upper 

lip and buzzed ecstatically. Jeff 
had missed a generous smear of 
molasses on his lip, and the blue-bottle 
was rejoicing in the oversight. Jeff 
Wilkes was used to flies; there usually 
was a thick cloud of them buzzing 
around his head while he slept. They 
didn’t bother him much then because 
he had his eyes shut. His lip, though, 
was a sensitive part of him, and after 
a while, making a tremendous effort, 
the sleeping man raised his hand and 
brushed the visitor away. In doing 
this, he touched the smear of molasses, 
and unconsciously, he stuck out his 
tongue and licked it off. 

The sweet taste of the molasses reg- 
istered pleasantly in Jeff Wilkes and 
awakened a chord of longing. He 
unhooked one big toe from around 
the chair rung and gingerly stretched 
his leg. Then he scratched the other 
leg with his partly awakened foot. The 
scratching was gratifyingly successful, 
but it caused other parts of him to itch. 
He sighed heavily and attended to these 
needs. By now, Jeff was more than 
half awake. Hoisting himself out of 
the chair, he groped to the door, step- 
ping on a dog and kicking it hard. 

It was dark inside the cabin, so Jeff 
didn’t usually bother to open his eyes. 
He slouched to the table and felt 
around for the corn bread. There was 
none there. He opened his eyes and 
peered closely. 

“Bella!” he whined. 
hell's the pone?” 


“Where the 


Bella Wilkes looked up from the cor- 
ner where she was brushing the flies 
away from the face of the latest 
Wilkes. 

“There ain’t none. And there ain't 
no meal, nuther. We're plumb out. 
We don’t get nothin’ from the relief 
till day after tomorrow.” 

Jeff had not been very hungry be- 
fore; he had desired food merely for 
the animal pleasure of eating it. But 
now, learning there was none to be 
had, he became aware of an acute 
gnawing within him. His still sleep- 
muddled brain began to work rapidly. 

He had a happy thought. “Say, 
Bella,” he said. ““Where’s them diapers 
and canned milk and cod-liver oil junk 
that relief woman left here for the kid? 
She don’t need that kind o’ stuff. I 
could take ‘em down to the store and 
trade ‘em in for some meal and pork 
and molasses.” 

Bella hesitated. “We might get in 
bad with the relief, Jeff.” 

“They ain’t a chance. They'll never 
know it. Where is the stuff? I’m 
gettin’ hongry.” 

Bella left little Eleanor Roosevelt 
Wilkes and crossed the room. From 
under the bed she pulled a tow bag 
and dumped its contents on the table. 
There were a dozen cans of condensed 
milk, a bottle of cod-liver oil, and a 
dozen new diapers. 

“We better keep one o’them diapers, 
Jeff,” she said. ‘We can put it on 
Eleanor when the nurse comes back.” 

Jeff was forced to admit the wisdom 
of his wife’s suggestion. There was 
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no use in getting the relief sore. He 
pushed the rest of the stuff back into 
the sack and put on his shoes. Before 
he could get to the door, he had to 
shake off the three younger Wilkeses 
immediately preceding Eleanor. They 
were besieging him with requests that 
candy be brought back from town. He 
slapped one of them loose and yelled at 
the other two until they quit worrying 
him. He was almost down to the road 
when Bella called to him. 

“Don’t get none o’ that store whis- 
key, Jeff. It costs too much. Pap’s 
startin’ up his old still again tomorrow, 
and we can get some pretty soon for 
nothin’.” 

Jeff heard her, although her message 
registered but faintly. He was plan- 
ning the things he would get at the 
store. Some meal and salt pork and 
molasses, of course. He could taste it 
already. And then some chewing or a 
box of snuff. He couldn’t decide 
which. The chewing was cheaper, but 
the snuff went further. Well, he'd 
look at it first. The kids wanted some 
candy, but then candy wasn’t good for 
kids. Ruined their teeth. He might 
get a little for himself, though. Been 
a long time since he’d had any candy. 
And he'd get himself a drink. Beer, 
maybe. He could get corn over to 
Bella’s old man’s. Well, he'd see. 

Jeff was in a hurry to get to town, 
but that sun was too hot for him to 
walk fast. Felt good on his back, 
though. He'd like to sit down by the 
side of the road and rest a spell. But 
he could rest when he got into town. 
He'd better keep on going. 

It only took him an hour to walk the 
two miles into town, and he was hot 
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and thirsty, too, when he got there. He 
saw the big beer sign on the side of 
the Cafe; that made him thirstier. He 
wished he had a little cash so he could 
get some beer. And a hamburger 
would go pretty damn good. 

Ed Withers was sitting in front of 
the store when Jeff pulled up. 

“What you got in the sack, Jeff?” he 
asked. 

“Some stuff to trade in. God, ain't 
it hot!” 

Ed opened the door and they went 
inside the store. It was dark and cool 
inside, so Jeff threw his tow bag on 
the counter and sat down on a shell 
box. He was sure hot. Ed poured 
Jeff a drink out of the bottle from un- 
der the counter. 

“What kinda stuff you got there, 
Jeff?” he asked. 

Jeff drank off the moonshine before 
he answered. “It’s some stuff the re- 
lief left for the kid. Take a look at 


“Ed emptied the diapers and cans of 


condensed milk and the bottle of 
cod-liver oil onto the counter. 

“A lot of good stuff in there, Ed.” 

“T'll give you a dollar-fifty in trade 
for the lot.” 

Jeff thought a bit. Trade wouldn't 
be so good. Ed didn’t carry any beer 
in the store, and he wanted something 
to eat, too. 

‘““How much in cash?” 

“One dollar.” 

Jeff thought some more. A dollar 
wasn’t very much, but he guessed he'd 
better take it. 

“Gimme another drink, and I'll take 
the dollar.” 

With the dollar in his pocket and 
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the two drinks under his belt, Jeff went 
out into the street. He headed for the 
Cafe first. God, he was hungry! 

“Two hamburgers and a bottle o’ 
beer,” he said to the fellow back of 
the counter. Jeff drank some of his 
beer while the hamburgers were fry- 
ing. Man, it was good! It'd been a 
hell of a long time since he'd had any 
beer. He drank down the rest of it. 
Tasted better than corn, but it took a 
mighty lot to do you any good. 

The fellow brought him the ham- 
burgers, but the beer was all gone. He 
needed another bottle to wash them 
down with. They were good, too. 
When they were gone, he got himself 
a couple of chocolate bars with nuts in 
them and a plug of tobacco. He still 
had fifty cents left. 

Jeff Wilkes went out and sat on the 
steps of the Cafe while he ate the candy 
bars. He wasn’t quite so hungry now, 
but he could always eat a little candy. 
Pretty soon they were gone, too; then 
he took a chew off the plug. It didn’t 
taste so good, though. He was thirsty 
after the candy. He'd like to have an- 
other drink of Ed’s corn. Then he 
remembered! He was going to get 
some meal and pork and molasses to 
take home. Maybe if he went over to 
the store to get the stuff, Ed would 
pour him another drink. Those two 
little drinks were lonely in there with 
all that candy and hamburgers and 
stuff. 

Ed was inside the store, looking at a 
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magazine. “Do something for you, 
Jeff ?”” he asked. 

Jeff considered. The relief would 
be around day after tomorrow. He 
wasn't hungry, anyway. He could 
easily wait till then to get something to 
eat. 

“Got any more o’ that corn, Ed?’ he 
asked the storekeeper. 

“Yeah, there’s a couple o’ bottles 
back in the storeroom there. Fifty cents 
a quart. Want a bottle?” 

Jeff brought out his fifty-cent piece 
and tossed it on the counter. “Yeah, 
I'll take one.” 

Jeff drank his whiskey slow. It was 
almost an hour before it was all gone. 
He liked to make it last. He got 
pretty sleepy, though, by the time the 
bottle was empty. He guessed he'd 
take a little nap before he started home. 
Back of the store it was cool, so he 
went back there. He kicked a dog out 
of a shady stretch of dirt and lay down. 
The ground sure was nice and cool. 
He'd had a hell of a good time. Still 
had a plug of chewing left, too. He 
felt good. 

Jeff Wilkes fell asleep. The dis- 
possessed dog waited until the man was 
entirely asleep, and then he came back 
and lay down in the shade beside Jeff. 
He went to sleep, too. Jeff turned over, 
and his mouth fell open. A couple of 
philandering blue-bottles, attracted by 
the sweetish odor of the corn whiskey, 
drew near and buzzed cheerfully around 
his head. 


Charity 


MAR JORIE YOURD HILL 


HE sermon was splendid that 

; morning, and Reverend Ogilvie’s 

closing appeal to live a genuine- 
ly Christian life lifted Mrs. Vandercourt 
to the most lofty spiritual heights. Her 
usually severe face softened, a lost rapt 
look crept over it. Behind her glasses 
her pale blue eyes swam mistily, and 
when she rose with the rest of the con- 
gregation and bowed her head for 
the benediction, the spiralling black 
feathers of her dignified toque quiver- 
ed as if sympathetically sharing her 
devout emotion. 

The organ burst forth in noisy relief 
with the postlude. The audience 
poured out into the aisles. Mrs. 
Vandercourt firmly grasped her daugh- 
ter’s arm, and the two pressed into the 
crowd, nodding and smiling in every 
direction. 

“Wasn't Reverend Ogilvie fine? So 
inspiring!’ twittered Mrs. Vandercourt 
repeatedly, with that uplifted look still 
transfiguring her face. 

“Yes, quite inspirational! Quite!” 
echoed Marion, in her precise, thin 
voice. 

They reached the wide space at the 
back of the pews, and lingered, stand- 
ing side by side. They were very much 
alike, mother and daughter, and looked 
nearly the same age, in their black 
coats and hats, with their pinched re- 
fined features and the same careful 
way of moving their lips when they 
spoke. The only concession to youth 
and frivolity that Marion permitted was 
her scarf—blue—while her mother’s 
was gray and black. 


A wiry little tight-faced man ap 
proached them, bobbing his head and 
smiling sanctimoniously. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Vandercourt! 
And Miss Marion! Wasn’t our pastor 
fine today?” 

“Splendid, Mr. Crokes, just splendid! 
It makes one feel as though one should 
go right out and do something,” said 
Mrs. Vandercourt. “Ah! Mrs. Sim- 
mons!” 

A stout, red-faced woman was pushed 
close to the little group of three by the 
milling throng. 

“We were just saying how Reverend 
Ogilvie’s sermon made us feel like go- 
ing right out and doing something for 
the poor unfortunates,” repeated Mrs. 
Vandercourt. 

“But of course we all have con- 
tributed to the community chest,” 
wheezed Mrs. Simmons. 

“To be sure! To be sure!” assented 
Mr. Crokes unctuously, rubbing his 
hands together and thinking of the 
generous sum—a day’s pay collected 
from each employee—that his box 
factory had turned in under his name. 

“Yes, I know, but don’t you think 
Reverend Ogilvie meant something 
more? That we should do something 
personally? I really—’” Mrs. Vander- 
court tittered deprecatingly—‘I really 
felt as if I were not living up to my 
whole Christian duty.” 

“Oh, now!” 

‘““Now, Mrs. Vandercourt!” 

“Why, mother, as if you havent 
slaved in the Guild for years!” 

Mrs. Vandercourt smiled in modest 
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gratification at the chorus of protest, 
' but persisted, although a little vaguely. 

“Still, I—I’ve got this feeling.” She 
cast her eyes about helplessly, then 
caught sight of Reverend Ogilvie, stand- 
ing in his usual place in the vestibule 
shaking hands with the congregation, 
and her troubled face brightened. “I'll 
just ask our dear pastor what the Lord 
means for me to do!” 

She set off resolutely, with Marion 
shadowing her. Mrs. Simmons, watch- 
ing them, shook her head and sighed. 

“If we all could only be like her—’”’ 

“Yes. Yes, indeed,” said Mr. Crokes 
piously, adding uneasily, “but as a 
practical business man I don’t see what 
more —” 

“Of course not, Mr. Crokes! We all 
know how unselfish you are.” 

The progress of Mrs. Vandercourt 
was slow. She stopped for a word of 


greeting every few steps, which kept 
her hat feathers trembling in constant 
delighted agitation. But just as she 
stepped into the vestibule, her expres- 


sion changed abruptly from the 
warmest affability to the most arctic 
bleakness. She looked straight through 
a mild little woman in a brown coat 
who had bobbed up in front of her. 
The little woman’s mouth, just opening 
in friendly greeting, clicked shut, and 
she hurriedly averted her eyes. Mrs. 
Vandercourt sailed past, and, safely be- 
yond, drew Marion close to her. 

“The idea!” she sputtered behind 
clenched teeth. “Of all the brass! That 
Mrs. Nevins, after the way she worked 
against my plans for the Guild, actually 
dating to speak to me! Did you see the 
way I froze her, though? Ah, here’s 
Reverend Ogilvie!” 
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Mrs. Vandercourt’s features immedi- 
ately reassumed their sweet dovelike 
expression. 

Reverend Ogilvie shook hands geni- 
ally with both the Vandercourt ladies, 
and listened with his head cocked on 
one side as the elder woman expressed 
her desire to apply the principles of 
charity and brotherly kindness. Stroking 
his paunch that the white piqué vest 
fitted so snugly, he beamed in gratifi- 
cation. 

“Splendid, Mrs. Vandercourt, splen- 
did! Now, if you want to do something 
worthwhile, let me see, now— I would 
suggest that you—ah—take this matter 
up with Miss Margaret Blanchard. Miss 
Margaret is connected with the city wel- 
fare department, as you know, and— 
ah—could put you in touch with some 
needy family which you—ah—might as 
it were sponsor, yes, adopt! Clothing, 
or a basket of food, anything you 
might care to give would be doing a 
real service, I am sure.”’ 

“Yes, and I could take the things 
myself!” cried Mrs. Vandercourt de- 
lightedly. She pictured herself descend- 
ing from her glossy automobile before 
a wretched hovel, bearing gifts that 
would be received with smiles and 
tears, patting the heads of the little 
children who gathered open-mouthed 
around her. She thanked Reverend 
Ogilvie fervently for his suggestion, and 
took her leave. 

Luckily, as Mrs. Vandercourt and 
Marion went down the church steps 
they caught sight of Miss Blanchard in 
her dingy coupé just manoeuvering 
away from the curb. Their hoo-hooing 
halted her; she waited, the motor roar- 
ing impatiently, and a wrinkle appeared 
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between her brows as she caught the 
drift of Mrs. Vandercourt’s simpering 
remarks. 

“You mean you'd like a name? You 
want to take care of a family. Yes, it’s 
done, under certain circumstances.” 
She darted a quick appraising look up- 
ward at Mrs. Vandercourt peering in 
the car window. “Come down to the 
office tomorrow morning. I'll give you 
someone.” 

As the car jerked forward, Mrs. Van- 
dercourt trotted along a few steps, 
calling breathlessly, ““A worthy family, 
mind. And one with some nice little 
children!” 

All through Sunday dinner, which 
they ate as usual at the Y. W. tea-room, 
Mrs. Vandercourt talked of nothing 
but her impending charitable visit. She 
planned what she would take; food, for 
the first visit, because she wouldn’t 
know sizes or what they needed for 
clothes. 

When they reached home that after- 
noon, Marion lay down as usual, but 
Mrs. Vandercourt climbed up on the 
kitchen stool and got a basket from the 
top shelf. She dusted it, lined it with 
paper, and filled it with a number of 
carefully selected jars of vegetables and 
fruits from her well-stocked cellar. She 
contributed every year to the mission- 
ary barrel, of course, gave Thanksgiv- 
ing-baskets, and canned goods on White 
Gift Sunday. But there had never been 
anything like this, when she was to 
take the things herself; so she was 
filled with pleasurable excitement. 

Ten o'clock the next morning found 
her and Marion in the ugly bare wait- 
ing-room of the welfare offices. A few 
shabby-looking people also occupied 
chairs, and Mrs. Vandercourt became 


vaguely uncomfortable when she 
caught them eyeing her warm expensive 
clothing. Fortunately, she was bidden 
to enter the inner room almost at once. 

Miss Blanchard looked up from a 
paper-littered desk, and for a second 
she seemed nonplused. 

“Oh, yes, I had forgotten. You want 
a name, Mrs. Vandercourt. Let me see.” 

She got up, went over to a filing case, 
and opened and closed two or three 
drawers before settling on the right 
one. Her quick thin fingers ran through 
it and drew out a pale blue card. 

“This is a new family. Just applied 
last week. I haven’t had time to investi- 
gate thoroughly, only enough to 
authenticate their need. The man has 
been out of work for three years, 
except for odd days now and then. 
One child, Gloria, five years old. Name 
is Price, 4982 Oakland Street. That's 
way out east, past the foundry, on the 
edge of town. Here, I’ve written it out 
for you. Report to me everything you 
do for them, if you please, Mrs. Van- 
dercourt.” 

Miss Blanchard handed a bit of 
scratch paper to her caller. The inter- 
view seemed to be ended. Blinking a 
little at the brusqueness of it all, Mrs. 
Vandercourt took the paper and man- 
aged a few words of thanks, as the door 
opened in response to the pressure of 
a buzzer on Miss Blanchard’s desk. The 
stenographer in the outer room im- 
mediately ushered in a bent old negro 
woman shuffling along in shapeless 
shoes with the toes cut out. 

The two ladies descended the creak- 
ing dirty wooden stairs, and got into 
their car. Mrs. Vandercourt settled her 
skirts and read aloud the name on the 


paper. 
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“Mrs. Babe Price. Babe, hmn.” She 
pursed her lips. “Unusual name. Well, 
shall we go out there now, Marion?” 

“Just as you please, mother.” 

“We might as well, then.” She spoke 
as if the basket weren't already in the 
back seat. 

On the long drive through the bumpy 
littered streets of the factory district 
Mrs. Vandercourt struggled to recap- 
ture her inner glow which had 
unaccountably vanished. Whether be- 
cause of the depressing atmosphere in 
the welfare offices, or Miss Blanchard’s 
impersonal attitude, she could not have 
said. But by the time they reached 4982 
Oakland, Mrs. Vandercourt was feeling 
more like herself. 

In a treeless block, the house stood 
alone, with no grass in the yard, and 
sagging front steps. A child with un- 
combed hair and a faded sweater played 
with a spoon and some empty tin cans 
in the dirt beside the steps. She looked 
up frightened as the shining car 
stopped and the two ladies got out, 
catrying a basket between them. Upon 
this child Mrs. Vandercourt directed 
her most benign smile. 

“Is your mother home, dear?” 

The child stared stupidly. Mrs. 
Vandercourt repeated her question, less 
dulcetly. The little girl looked wildly 
from one lady to the other, then 
scuttled up the steps and into the 
house, leaving the door half open. Mrs. 
Vandercourt’s lips tightened in vexa- 
tion. After a moment’s indecision, she 
steered Marion and the basket into the 
house. 

They stepped into a small carpetless 
living-room, with bedraggled lace cur- 
tains at the windows. There were a few 
chairs, and, as the chief decoration, a 
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large dusty snake-grass plant on a 
rickety table. The child had dashed 
into the dining room, and had come to 
a halt before a closed door. 

““Mama,” she called once in a timid 
voice, and waited. 

In the silence of the outer room could 
clearly be heard a creaking and sort of 
grunting in the room behind the closed 
door. 

“Mama,” implored the child. 

A furious voice burst forth. “Get out 
of here, Gloria! Get out! Didn’t I tell 
you to stay outside and play? Scram 
now, or I'll lick the hide off of you!” 

“But mama, mama, there’s /adies!” 
shrieked the little girl desperately. 

Mrs. Vandercourt cleared her 
throat. “Callers, Mrs. Price. We just 
came to make a nice little visit, and— 
a—" Her voice, beginning so confi- 
dently, trailed off in embarrassment. 

“Oh, all right. Just a minute.” 

There were some low mutters and 
hasty movements in the other room. 
The little girl, after darting several sus- 
picious glances at the ladies, scurried 
out the back door like a wild creature. 
Marion looked at her mother question- 
ingly, but Mrs. Vandercourt’s face was 
carefully expressionless. 

“We may as well sit down, Marion.” 

She set the basket on the floor and 
chose a straight chair, while Marion 
gingerly tried the rocker. They looked 
around the drab room, self-consciously 
avoiding each other’s eyes. Several 
times Mrs. Vandercourt cleared her 
throat. Marion sniffed, and finally blew 
her nose. 

“You catching cold?” asked her 
mother to make conversation. 

“No, mother,” began Marion. “I 
just—" 
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The door off the dining-room opened 
and a woman came in, smoothing her 
faded short cotton dress nervously, her 
lips twitched into the semblance of a 
smile. She was about thirty-five, plump, 
and was once rather pretty, but now 
her light brown hair was lifeless and 
untidy, her face pasty and puffy. 

“Sorry to keep you folks waitin’,” 
she began, looking at them apprehen- 
sively. ‘I was just—just reddin’ up the 
bedroom a bit when you come. I 
thought I’d better change my dress. 
Hope I didn’t keep you long.” She 
jerked the portieres together. ““Dining- 
room’s a sight. All my ironin’ settin’ 
around to do yet.” 

She sat down and looked inquiringly 
at her visitors. Mrs. Vandercourt hard- 
ly knew how to begin, and mumbled a 
few words about Miss Blanchard’s hav- 
ing given them her name. Before she 
got well under way, she saw through 
the almost closed curtains a man sneak- 
ing out the bedroom door. She wet her 
lips, and went on, disconnectedly. 

“Miss Blanchard said that you were 
—in need of assistance—as your hus- 
band had been out of work for some 
time.” 

“Yes, ma’am, he has.” Mrs. Babe 
Price began to take in the situation. 
Her eyes fastened appreciatively upon 
the basket, heaped with food. “We've 
had a real hard time, but Bill he 
wouldn’t hear of going to the relief. 
Finally, he give in, though.” 

“Yes, it must have been difficult,” 
murmured Mrs. Vandercourt trying to 
sound sympathetic. She looked out the 
window, rather than at the woman. 
Outside, in the side yard, she heard a 
man’s cheerful whistling and a metallic 
hammering, as if he were changing 
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tires, or doing something else to a car, 
The little girl’s laugh rang out fre. 
quently. 

“I don’t know as anything’ll make 
much difference to Bill now, though. 
He’s that changed. Cross. You can't 
hardly say a word to him without his 
snapping your head off. I tell you, I’ve 
had a hard time in more ways than 
one.” 

Mrs. Vandercourt listened in surprise. 
The whistling outside certainly didn’t 
sound morose. 

“At first I used to try to sympathise. 
I knew how discouraging it was wear- 
ing your shoes out lookin’ for work 
every day, and every day the same old 
story. But after I found out he was just 
hangin’ around the street corners—” her 
eyes narrowed, “not even #ryin’ any 
more, and not willin’ to stay home and 
at least help me out, why I—I just give 
up. I seen it wasn’t any use.” 

“You say he’s never home?” 

“No’m, hardly ever. Says it makes 
him sick to see the way things have 
gone to pieces around here—me and 
Gloria, too, I guess!” She laughed, bit- 
terly. 

“But—” Mrs. Vandercourt gasped, 
looking toward the window. 

“Oh!” Babe’s eyes widened as she 
caught on. She innocently hastened to 
set her caller right. ‘Oh, that ain’t my 
man! He’s just a roomer, Chuck is. All 
we been living on is his room rent.” 

Mrs. Vandercourt stared at Babe in- 
credulously. There was an interval of 
astounded shocked silence, while a slow 
red flush crept up Marion’s neck. She 
kept her eyes fixed on a crack in the 
floor. For a moment Babe was not 
aware of having said anything out of 
the way, and then she realized. 
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“If you’re thinkin’”’, she began de- 
fensively. “Just because—” She jerked 
a thumb in the direction of the bed- 
room. 

Mrs. Vandercourt rose majestically, 
her face an icy mask, her eyes merciless 
in their judgment. She pulled her coat 
around her closely, as if to avoid con- 
tamination. 

“This is disgraceful. Unspeakable! 
I shall report you at once and see that 
your name is stricken from the welfare 
lis. Women like you—” she stopped, 
unable to find adequate words. 

Babe also got up, and, gripping the 
back of the chair in which she had been 
sitting, leaned forward and shrilled: 

“Yeah? Well, what about women 
like me, I'd like to know, that women 
like you have to come snooping around 
and passing judgment on with your 
smug dirty minds! Women like me! 
Yeah, look at me. You seen my house, 
with not a rug or a decent stick of fur- 
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niture. You seen me in my old washed- 
out dress, and my kid without shoes and 
peaked from only havin’ half enough 
to eat. You seen how I live, with noth- 
in’, nothin’, NOTHIN’ !” 

Her voice rose to a scream, and then 
dropped back to a lower pitch. 

‘“"No decent home, no man, nothin’ 
but worry. And if I can forgit it all 
for a minute with somebody who’s— 
why what's it to you? Go on, go on, 
report me, I don’t care! But don’t 
stand there forever lookin’ like you was 
God Almighty himself. Get out! Get 
out, I tell you!” 

Babe’s hysteria rose in an uncon- 
trolled shriek. She brandished her arms 
threateningly, her face livid with hatred. 
Mrs. Vandercourt glared at her, quiv- 
ering with fear and righteousness, then 
she grabbed the basket of food, and 
nimbly stepped out the door. 

“Come, Marion,” she said between 
tight lips. 


No Cause, Alas, for Grief 


ELIJAH L. JACOBS 


Deirdre, snared in beauty’s fatal gin; 

The Scottish Mary, lovely, young—and dead; 

Ah, were they not for love and laughter bred? 
What grief, Death’s shrunken arms should close them in! 
But beauty dies, and innocence, and sin; 

Death’s blasted arms for vile old flesh are spread, 
And spread as wide—no wider—for the red 

Sweet bloom of youth and beauty. Brow and chin, 
And lip and cheek and eye—cares Death for these? 
Well, Mary died; and died Elizabeth, 

Ugly and old. Had Mary lived in ease 

To twice a life, long since had been her death. 

One need not grieve for dust or stone or leaf 


Or maids dead young—they ask no grief! What grief! 


The Child Labor Problem 


BRUCE R. TRIMBLE 


HE importance of the Child 

Labor Problem is generally rec- 

ognized. Even Mr. Hoover says: 
“The President is right. . . . Surely the 
thirty years in which such state laws 
have been strongly urged should be 
enough opportunity for recalcitrant 
areas to have risen to their own respon- 
sibilities." The purpose of this paper 
is first, to suggest something of the his- 
tory of the Congressional attempts to 
eradicate this evil and second, to show 
that the Child Labor Amendment is the 
only practical method of dealing with 
the problem. 

Congress has made three attempts to 
solve the problem of Child Labor. Two 
of its efforts have been by virtue of the 
Commerce Clause, and the other under 
the taxing power. All have been struck 
down by the Supreme Court. The Com- 
merce Clause was thought to grant 
authority for the destruction of the evil 
because Congress has forbidden the 
shipment of lottery tickets,’ impure 
food and drugs, obscene literature, prize 
fight films, and now stolen automobiles 
and prison made goods.?_ In Hoke v. 
U. S. 227 U. S. 308 (1913) the White 
Slave Act, which forbade the transpor- 
tation of women for immoral purposes, 
was also upheld. It was but natural, 
therefore, that the opponents of Child 
Labor should assume that the Com- 
merce Power was sufficient to eradicate 
the evil, and so the Keating-Owen Act 
of 1916 was passed. 


. 1Sustained by the Court in Champion v. Ames 188 U. 
. 321, 1903. 

*Recently upheld in the case of the Ashurst Summers 
Act and not yet reported. 


This law forbade the shipment in 
interstate commerce of the products of 
certain industries in which within thi 
days prior to removal of the goods chil- 
dren under certain ages had been em- 
ployed. One Dagenhart, the father of 
two children under the forbidden ages 
who were employed in a cotton mill in 
Charlotte, North Carolina, brought ac- 
tion to enjoin Hammar, the United 
States district attorney for that district, 
from enforcing the act. The case was 
carried to the Supreme Court,’ where 
the act was held unconstitutional main- 
ly upon two grounds. First, it was not 
a “regulation” of interstate commerce, 
and second, it controvened the Tenth 
Amendment to the Constitution.? The 
act was not a “regulation” of commerce 
because it “prohibited” interstate com- 
merce. In all cases where the prohibi- 
tion of the shipment of a commodity 
had been allowed, it was due to the 
character of the particular commodity. 
Some articles are so evil in themselves, 
that the only way to regulate them ef- 
fectively is to prohibit them. But there 
is nothing evil in goods made by chil- 
dren. In the case of harmful goods, 
the use of interstate facilities was nec- 
essary to the accomplishment of the 
harmful results. While in the case of 
child made goods, the evil had already 
occurred before shipment was made. 
In the second place, the Court said in 
effect, that even if the power to “regu: 
late” included the power to prohibit, it 


1Hammar v. Dagenhart 247 U. S. 251, 1918. 

The Powers not delegated to the United States by 
this Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, a 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the people.” 
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could not be permitted in this case be- 
cause Congress cannot use a delegated 
power to attain a forbidden end, that 
is, to control something which has been 
left to the states. Since the power to 
forbid child labor had not been dele- 
gated to Congress, it had been reserved 
to the states, and Congress cannot use 
its delegated power over commerce to 
accomplish something which has not 
been delegated. 

Four Justices dissented in this case, 
Mr. Justice Holmes writing the dissent- 
ing opinion. He argued that the power 
to “regulate” did extend to the “pro- 
hibition” of commodities and cited 
scores of examples. To the argument 
that only goods evil in themselves could 
be excluded, he suggested that there 
was nothing evil about a lottery ticket 
or a prize fight film until the law said 
so; that, further, it didn’t make any dif- 
ference whether the evil preceded or 
followed the distribution of the com- 
modity. To the additional point that 
the act interfered with a state right, 
Justice Holmes replied, that the states 
were still free to allow child labor if 
they desired, but that when they sought 
to send those products across state lines 
they were no longer within their rights. 

This decision has been generally criti- 
cised by constitutional authorities as 
laying a dual limitation on Congress. 
It says, in effect, that Congress has a 
power (Commerce) but can’t exercise 
it, when it affects a state concern." 

Following its failure to control the 
evil of child labor under the Commerce 


Corwin, ‘‘Congress’s Power to Prohibit Commerce; a 
Crucial Constitutional Issue,"’ 18 Cornell Law Quarterly, 
477, 1933. | The second attempt of Congress to outlaw 
child labor by means of the Commerce Clause was made 
in the National Recovery Act. This was declared uncon- 
Stitutional in the Schecter Poultry Case for the same 
feason as in the Dagenhart decision plus the fact of un- 
Constitutional delegation of power to the executive. 295, 
U. S. 495, 1935. 
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Clause in the Dagenhart Case, Congress 
turned to the taxing power. This pow- 
er had been used to destroy state bank 
notes! and colored oleomargarine? and 
it was thought that the evil of Child 
Labor could be destroyed in the same 
way. Consequently, an act was passed 
placing a 10% excise tax upon the an- 
nual net profits of certain establish- 
ments which employed children con- 
trary to the regulations fixed in the Act. 
The Drexel Furniture Company violated 
the law by employing a boy under the 
age limit, was assessed $6,312.79 or 
10% of its annual profits for the year 
1919. The tax was paid under protest 
and the Company brought suit against 
the federal revenue collector, Bailey, to 
recover. The Supreme Court by 8 to 1 
declared the Act unconstitutional on 
two grounds.® First, the tax was not a 
tax but a labor measure. Second, even 
if it were a valid exercise of the tax 
power in the constitutional meaning of 
that term, it would not be valid here 
because Congress cannot use its taxing 
power to attain a forbidden end, the 
end being the control of a labor prob- 
lem which is reserved to the states by 
the Tenth Amendment. 

Following these vain attempts to con- 
trol the evil, Congress proposed in 1924 
the Child Labor Amendment to the 
Constitution, which provides that “Con- 
gress shall have power to limit, regulate 
and prohibit the labor of persons under 
eighteen years of age. . . .” The Amend- 
ment has now been ratified by 25 states, 
and the prospect seems bright for final 
ratification by the other necessary 11 
states by spring. 

In the midst of this apparent trend 


1Veazie Bank v. Fenno, 8 Wall. 533. 
2McCray v. U. S. 195 U. S. 27. 
*Bailey v. Drexel Furniture Co. 259, U. S. 20, 1922. 
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toward adoption of the Amendment, a 
decision of the Supreme Court on prison 
made goods January 4, 1937, has revived 
interest in the Congressional method of 
outlawing the evil. Those who oppose 
the Amendment, seeing a chance to de- 
feat it, have seized upon this decision 
of the Court in order to block the 
Amendment. The Supreme Court in 
this case upheld the Ashurst-Summers 
Act, which bars the shipment of prison 
made goods into states having laws 
against their sale. This decision was 
immediately followed by a barrage of 
proposals to regulate Child Labor along 
the same lines. Coming at the time 


state legislatures are convening, all of 
which have been asked by the President 
to consider the Amendment, the new 
proposals serve merely to confuse the 
issue and to jeopardize the Amendment. 
Some of the authors of the proposals 


are doubtless aware of this. However, 
even some proponents have fallen prey 
to the subtle influence of the opponents 
of the Amendment; Senator Bennett 
Clark has recently introduced a Child 
Labor measure in Congress modeled on 
the lines of the Ashurst-Summers Act. 
And yet Senator Clark is on record as 
favoring the ratification of the Amend- 
ment. 

There are tliree criticisms of Senator 
Clark’s proposal. First, such a law 
would protect only children employed 
in industries which ship their commodi- 
ties into other states and would not pro- 
tect children employed in scores of 
industries such as laundries, hotels, ga- 
rages, restaurants, and mercantile busi- 
nesses. Second, the proposal would 
require the passage of new child labor 
laws in practically every state, for the 
present state acts have been passed with 
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a view of regulating employment rather 
than forbidding the sale of goods. In 
the third place, such an act would re. 
quire the labeling of goods in thousands 
of industrial plants over the country, 
state laws forbidding sale, and inspec- 
tion by either or both the federal gov. 
ernment and the states. Even if states 
did react favorably and outlaw the 
selling of child made goods, a very 
naive hope, “the enforcement difficul- 
ties would be fantastic,” according to 
Courtney Dinwiddee, General Secretary 
of the National Child Labor Committee. 
Industrial firms might have to operate 
under 48 different standards. For ex- 
ample, South Carolina could employ 
children for 10 hours a day if the prod- 
uct was destined for Michigan but for 
only 8 if it were shipped into Illinois. 
It could employ children until 8 p. m. 
if the products were shipped to Cali- 
fornia but only until 6 p. m. if they were 
destined for Ohio. Children could work 
at certain types of machines and not at 
others depending upon the destination 
of the commodity. Again, New York 
State does not permit any children un- 
der 16 years of age to work in factories. 
If such a law were passed, New York 
could import goods freely from only 6 
or 7 states. Thus the Act might even 
hamper interstate commerce. 
Opponents of the Amendment, in- 
cluding Nicholas Murray Butler, Alfred 
E. Smith and others, attack the Amend- 
ment on the ground that it centralizes 
too much power in the hands of Con- 
gress. Some assume that Congress will 
immediately forbid all employment of 
all children under 18 years of age, that 
the privacy of every American home 
will be invaded by a host of government 
snoopers. This argument is not worth 
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considering. The power would not be 
a must power but a permissive one, and 
there is no reason for assuming that 
Congress would exercise its authority in 
a ridiculous manner. 

Two new arguments against the 
Amendment have just appeared. Im- 
mediately after Kentucky ratified the 
Amendment, January, 1937, two state 
Senators filed a suit to restrain Governor 
Chandler from certifying ratification on 
the ground that ratification was uncon- 
stitutional because Kentucky had re- 
jected the Amendment in 1926, and sec- 
ond, that ratification had not occurred 
within a reasonable time after submis- 
sion to the states. The first argument 
is tantamount to saying that rejection is 
final and can never be undone; that re- 
jection is a positive act forever binding, 
and that a state cannot change its mind. 
The Supreme Court has never passed 
upon this point, but constitutional au- 
thorities are practically all agreed that 
while ratification is binding upon the 
state, rejection is a negative act, the 
same as no.act at all, and that therefore 
a state can reject, or refuse to act, and 
later change its mind. The second ar- 
gument, that ratification did not occur 
within a reasonable time after submis- 
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sion, has undoubtedly arisen out of the 
decision in the Prohibition cases,! where 
a seven year time limit between pro- 
posal and ratification was held to be 
reasonable. ‘The Court held there that 
seven years was a reasonable time for 
the states to act and that Congress 
might fix that period. It did mot indi- 
cate what would be an xmnreasonable 
time limit. 

In view of the increasing interest in 
the Child Labor problem, however, it 
would seem that 16 years, the period 
this Amendment has been before the 
states, would not be considered unrea- 
sonable. The circumstances which im- 
pelled the proposal in the first place are 
with us in even greater degree. The 
American Child for February, 1937, says 
“Child Labor has increased greatly since 
the Supreme Court invalidated the 
NRA Codes. The number of employ- 
ment certificates issued to 14 and 15 
year old children . . . in the first five 
months of 1936 was 150 per cent greater 
than in the corresponding period of 
1935...” All who believe in eradicat- 
ing the evil of Child Labor should favor 
the ratification of the Amendment. 


1253 U. S. 350, 1920. 


Dark Fruit 


GLEN BAKER 


Judas fingered the hempen length, 
The dusk was close and still, 

But not so close he could not see 
Three crosses on a hill. 


The night slid down and hid the scene 
The moon arose once more, 

And dark fruit hung upon a tree 
Where no fruit hung before. 
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THE INTELLECTUAL BIOGRAPHY 
OF SHELLEY 


In the minds of many, Shelley like Poe is 
a scandalous figure, rather than a famous 
one. His reputation as one of the world’s 
greatest lyric poets is repeatedly laid aside 
in a remote compartment of the mind, while 
one remembers most vividly his strange life, 
his unorthodox religion, or his unconvention- 
al social and political views. It is because of 
these various possibilities which may compli- 
cate one’s judgment of the poet that Shelley 
needs again and again to be reinterpreted. 
But in the reinterpretation itself there is al- 
ways the danger of some counter emphasis 
distorting the in a new way. It is 


probably due to this fact that Shelley is 
viewed so contradictorily by critics of stand- 


ing. 

The latest book on Shelley, by Professor 
Carl Grabo of the University of Chicago, is 
a psychological biography called The Magic 
Plant. In it Mr. Grabo surveys Shelley’s life 
in thought and in action. Preparatory to 
writing this, his major work, Mr. Grabo con- 
centrated for some years on the study of 
little-known aspects of the poet, and pub- 
lished a number of books addressed to the 
attention of the specialist. The first of these, 
A Newton Among Poets, dealt with Shel- 
ley’s interest in the scientific developments 
of his day. The Meaning of the Witch of 
Atlas, Mr. Grabo’s second book on Shelley, 
offered an original analysis of a poem which 
had never before been investigated seriously, 
though it had remained a stumbling block to 
critics ever since it was written. In Prome- 
theus Unbound, An Interpretation, he ex- 
amined minutely the beautiful but complex 
masterpiece of Shelley’s maturity. In all 
these earlier volumes, Mr. Grabo showed an 
increasing interest in the relation between 
Shelley’s work and Neoplatonism. His latest 
study, while it draws on conclusions argued 
in the earlier books, is more popular in na- 
ture—though it is far indeed from being 
hasty or cavalier. 

Shelley's life is of course perpetually in- 
teresting. Mr. Grabo believes that the poet 
turned in upon himself and became increas- 
ingly reflective because he was starved for 
love and understanding in his home life, at 
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school, and among his associates in the out- 
side world. Everyone is familiar with the 
fact that at Sion House Academy and at Eton 
Shelley was an object of persecution. He 
was troubled, however, not only by his fel- 
low students; being vitally concerned with 
ideas, he was too ardent a thinker to please 
the tutorial mind. Even at Oxford, where 
his interests should have won sympathy and 
encouragement at least among the faculty, 
he was regarded as a problem, and summar- 
ily expelled in less than a year. Lacking the 
intellectual support of others he became in- 
dependent in mind and spirit. 

At home he found little encouragement. 
His father wished to withdraw him from 
Oxford (chiefly because of the boy’s re- 
flective inquiries) over three months before 
the expulsion. Shelley's love for Harriet 
Grove likewise was frustrated at an early 
age. Inevitably he sought friends outside, 
and, being too readily trusting, received a 
succession of jolts—from Hogg, Elizabeth 
Hitchener, Eliza Westbrook, Godwin, Har- 
riet Westbrook, Southey, and others. Mr. 
Grabo’s book is particularly strong in its 
humanity. Many readers, especially those 
who enjoyed his volume, Anz Amateur 
Philosopher, or his novel, A Man and a 
Woman, will find that the little touches 
having reference to life and human nature 
will alone make it well worth reading. 

Shelley’s career is presented in The Magic 
Plant as an education in feeling. Reason 
had laid its hand upon the poet’s shoulder 
early, and all his unhappy collisions at 
school, at home, and in the world led him 
to feel that troubles encountered in life re- 
sult from man’s irrationality to man. No 
one could have predicted for Shelley a great 
career as a poet, even when he was nineteen 
years old. His main concern at that period 
was with moral and social philosophy. He 
wrote prose with clarity and force, whereas 
his poetry at this time was weak and com- 
monplace. His chief danger, Mr. Grabo 
believes, was that he might “develop into an 
intellectual monster like the younger Mill.” 
Herein lay the great contribution of Harriet 
Westbrook who, through acquainting him 
with happiness and tragedy, kept the emo- 
tional springs in his nature from drying up. 

Thereafter Shelley was destined to meet 
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increasing emotional experience, and he was 
to learn to reconcile reason and emotion in 
his view of the world. “It was his task to 
fit together all that he must accept in the 
light of reason and all else that deeper in- 
tuition prompted him to believe.” And in 
doing so, Mr. Grabo believes, Shelley em- 
ployed Neoplatonism very largely as the 
basis of his thought, as well as of his imag- 
ery, when he came to write his greatest 
works. 

—Alexander Cappon 


ON THE MEDIEVAL-MODERN 
BORDERLINE 


The death struggle and the birth pangs of 
two civilizations make the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries highly significant in the 
history of western Europe. Sir Charles 
Oman’s recent book, The Sixteenth Century, 
interprets, in an excellent readable narrative, 
all aspects of European life in this century— 
the first era of modern, as contrasted to me- 
dieval, civilization. 

The cleavage between these two centuries 
is strikingly emphasized by Professor Oman. 
By the end of the fifteenth century “enthusi- 
asms were all worked out, no spiritual 
initiative was left. . . The ‘Dance of Death’ 
which Diirer drew was a typical expression 
of the spirit of the age.” Thoughtful men 
about the year 1500 must have felt much of 
the hopelessness and futility that caused 
Matthew Arnold, under the pressure of a 
later social and moral cataclysm, to speak 
of— 

Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 

The other powerless to be born. . . 


In the sixteenth century, however, 


we are no longer at the end of a feeble and mori- 
bund Christendom, but at the start of a new and 
vigorous age, full of explosive ideals, moral, cul- 
tural, philosophical, social, religious. The change 
is complete and astounding, and the foundations 
of modern thought have been laid. . . A new 
visualization of the world had begun. Men were 
no longer looking back to the Golden Age that 
lay in the distant past, but speculating as to the 
Golden Age that might possibly lie in the oncom- 
ing future. 


As the author points out, however, the 
sixteenth century itself “‘was to be no Golden 
Age — it was full of wars and rumours of 
wars, of cruel religious conflicts . . . of fun- 


damental changes in the balance of power 
among the European states, of a sudden en- 
largement of the bounds of the known 
world.” And Professor Oman deals in in- 
teresting detail with all phases of this com- 
plex century, as some of his chapter headings 
indicate: “Man and the Universe,” ‘Tend- 
encies and Individuals,” ‘‘Opportunists 
Great and Small,” “The Turkish Danger,” 
and “Wars of the Sixteenth Century.” The 
book concludes with an unusual study of 
sixteenth century occultism — the influence 
upon men’s minds of beliefs in “wizards and 
witches, spirits good and evil, incantations 
and forecasts, curses and spells.” 


II 

It is an interesting coincidence that Pro- 
fessor Oman’s study of the sixteenth century 
should appear simultaneously with the 
American edition of fifteenth and sixteenth 
century Scottish poetry. This volume, de- 
signed for the average reader, is a selection 
of uniformly good, sometimes excellent, 
poetry in English that is no more difficult to 
read than the work of Chaucer or the dialect 

ms of Burns. 

The Scottish poets of the fifteenth century, 
often called the ‘Scottish Chaucerians,” have 
been long neglected by critics, students, and 
readers of English poetry in general. The 
cultural blight, generated by the decadence 
of medieval civilization in that century, has 
been allowed to obscure the genuine merits 
of these best poets in English between 
Chaucer and the pre-Elizabethan Wyatt and 
Surrey. 

Probably the two most interesting, if not 
the two best, poems in the collection are 
“The Kingis Quair [or book},” attributed to 
James I of Scotland, and ‘The Testament of 
Cresseid’” by Robert Henryson. The first is 
a delightful medieval romance allegory 
which deals with two main subjects: the 
changeableness of Fortune, and the poet's 
happiness in love. Although two such sub- 
jects might seem paradoxical, they are im 
fact perfectly resolved by the use of the 
dream convention, a convention even more 
famously utilized by Chaucer in “The Book 
of the Duchesse.” The excellence of the 
poetry in “The Kingis Quair” may be judged 
from the following comparison with Chaucer. 
In the 40th stanza the poet's shock and joy 
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at seeing his lady walking among the flowers 
is thus expressed : 


For which sodayn abate, anon astert 
The blude of all my body to my hert. 


This is poetically superior to Chaucer’s ver- 
sion of a similar situation, where Palemon 
first sees Emilie in “The Knight’s Tale”: 


And therewithal he bleynt, and cryde “A!” 
As though he stongen were unto the herte. 


Of all the Scottish poets of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, Robert Henryson 
profited most by his study of Chaucer’s work. 
His “Testament of Cresseid’”’ continues the 
tragic story of that famous Trojan girl to her 
death in a leper colony, the moral conse- 
quence of her trifling in love. Whether 
Henryson took too many liberties with 
Chaucer’s “Troilus” or did not follow the 
latter's portrayal of Cressida, is beside the 
point: as a work of art, he could have made 
his characters whatever he chose, so long as 
they were appropriate to the artistic whole 
which the poet imagined. This Henryson 
did with marked success. Professor W. P. 
Ker is explicit in the matter: ‘There can be 
no question that the author knows exactly 
what he means and gets the effect he has 
aimed at. This is something, in such a time, 
when English poets were hardly capable of 
thinking.”” Furthermore, Henryson’s inter- 
pretation is in the same mood as that in 
which Chaucer’s “Troilus” ends: ‘‘Mutabil- 
ity is the theme, not deliberate treason — the 
inconstant soul of Cressida is defeated by the 
power of time, and the poem ends with a 
slow ebbing away of all the passion.” 

In addition to these two excellent Scottish 
poems, this valuable collection contains se- 
lections from the work of John Barbour, 
William Dunbar, Gavin Douglas, David 
Lindsay, Alexander Scott, James VI, and 
many others of less intrinsic merit. 

—Wallace Brown 


A SURVEY OF LATIN LITERATURE 
Students of Greek know and value Pro- 
fessor Rose’s Handbook of Greek Literature. 
The present work offers a similar survey of 
Latin Literature. While Professor Rose 
modestly disclaims originality of matter and 
treatment, the book throughout presents the 


fruits of ripe scholarship and bears the marks 
of critical competence in its field. It will 
appeal more to the special student of Latin 
Literature than to the general reader, and its 
careful documentation, its wealth of foot- 
notes, its solid foundation in primary sources 
make it a valuable guide to the scholar. 
Professor Rose shows complete mastery of 
the German contributions to classical scholar- 
ship, and his work is in the tradition that 
stresses Positives Wissen rather than literary, 
esthetic or philosophic generalization. In 
revising his lectures for a class at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City in a course on Master- 
pieces of European Literature, the reviewer 
has had occasion to examine in detail the 
chapters on Lucretius and Vergil and found 
them especially useful for their fullness and 
detailed accuracy of factual information. A 
specially valuable feature of the book to the 
student of European culture is the treatment 
in the last chapter of the most important 
Latin church fathers from Tertullian to 
Augustine. Professor Rose includes in his 
sketch those Christian writers ‘‘whose interest 
for the non-theologian seemed greatest or 
their influence in any direction most impor- 
tant.” If the general reader finds the ma- 
terial in Professor Rose’s Handbook too con- 
centrated for easy digestion, he is advised 
to dilute it with the rapid and delightfully 
readable sketch in Osborne’s The Heritage 
of Greece and The Legacy of Rome. 

—J. Duncan Spaeth 


SOME COMMENTS 

Verse about Texas, published in the cen- 
tennial year, might justly be suspected of 
harboring ulterior motives, particularly when 
issued at Dallas. But even a cursory reading 
of Albert Edmund Trombly’s slender vol- 
ume, North of the Rio Grande, reveals a 
group of lively narrative poems that should 
genuinely interest the lover of regional verse. 
Many of the poems have appeared in con- 
temporary magazines, including Poetry, 
Voices, The Midland, The Southwest Re- 
view, and The Texas Review, and the qual- 
ity of most of them is such that they deserve 
to be thus collected. 

Although Mr. Trombly’s collection con- 
tains poems of sentiment, of nature, and of 
pure description, it is probably most inter- 
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esting for the group of colorful narrative 
poems of action and adventure that are in- 
cluded. Those in particular which reveal, 
in swift-moving idiomatic language, the 
spirit of early Texas life seem most success- 
ful. Of these may be especially mentioned 
“Rio Grande Valley,” “Sam Bass,” “Border 
Justice,” ‘‘John Booth,” and ‘San Jacinto.” 
In this group the poet successfully recreates 
the speed and drama of early Texas history, 
and interprets the spirit of that state today 
in the light of this background. 

Further studies are still needed to dispel 
the effects created by the mythical Lincoln 
of his adulatory biographers. That holds 
despite the more realistic biographies which 
have appeared in recent years. Most wel- 
come therefore is Mr. Woldman’s study of 
Lincoln, the lawyer, which shows how the 
years in law helped to fit him to deal with 
the problems he eventually had to face as an 
executive of the nation. Work still needs 
to be done to show whether it was the law 
or his plains environment which made him, 
as a corporation attorney, have the relatively 
slight grasp of social and economic problems 
that his eastern campaign speeches revealed. 

In Expansionists of 1898 Professor J. W. 
Pratt examines the thesis of Admiral Mahon 
that the “sentiment of a people is the most 
energetic element in national action,” that 
moral justifications of conflict are a greater 
force than material interests. The growth of 
moral sentiment in connection with the ac- 
quisition of Hawaii and the Spanish posses- 
sions is a tale oft told but not so frequently 
carefully documented as is here done. In- 
teresting collateral reading—not controvert- 
ing the thesis, however — is to be found in 
R. B. Perry’s recent work on William James, 
which showed that not all of the high strung 
American prophets with pronounced moral 
sentiments became part of the “national 
action” that first made Darwinian incom- 
petents of the island folk and then objects 
of American and Christian solicitude. But 
the tide rolled on and the James’s were 
buried beneath the McKinleys and Roose- 
velts and “America’s manifest destiny” 
(strange contrast to American individual- 
ism!) went into still another era. 


Professor James B. Pratt is well known in 
fields of philosophy for his interest in the 
body-mind problem, but he is equally famous 
for his ripe and sympathetic scholarship in 
the field of Oriental philosophy and religion. 
In his recent work, Personal Realism, he at 
last presents the outlines of his own personal 
view of reality. 

More than any other American Philoso- 
pher, with the possible exception of W. E. 
Hocking, Dr. Pratt opens the vast treasure 
chest of the Orient and uses it effectively in 
the presentation of his own position. What 
is to be regretted is that he did not do so to 
an even greater extent. In this respect 
theorists in religion are far in advance of the 
philosophers. 

Professor Pratt reaffirms his faith in the 
interaction of body and mind and declares 
in favor of a ‘‘self’’ which is now at least 
partially and may possibly in an immortal 
sphere become wholly independent of the 
body. This self is the only conceivable basis 
of human freedom and exists in an organic 
world which, after the manner of modern 
physics, is the “field” of the self. He rejects 
all naturalistic theories of the self because 
they cannot account for the emergence of the 
self from the physical world. He also turns 
his back upon Sankara’s Advaita philosophy, 
the nihilism of Madhyamaka Buddhism and 
the Absolutism of Royce, because the One 
ultimate self cannot be all, for “enough dis- 
tinction must remain to enable the self to 
say ‘I am I’.” Neither does he take kindly 
to traditional Christian Theism, for its ex- 
ternal God cannot make for the unity that 
the philosopher and the religious mystics 
seek. 

He compares his idea of reality to the 
Dance of Shiva. It “is the development and 
play of a common and infinitely varied life.” 
Shiva, the cosmic artist is forever ‘fulfilling 
the inner urge of his own love of life and 
love of beauty.” But more, this reality 
though a constant interplay is yet such that 
one may hold with “Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity that insight and love are the very 
heart of Being.” 

—Harold Buschman 
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Contributors to This Issue 


Glen Baker, Kansas City, has published 
fiction and verse in numerous magazines. 

Marion Louise Bliss, Washta, Iowa, made 
her debut as a poet in the late Harriet Mon- 
roe’s Poetry: A Magazine of Verse. Her 
work appeared in subsequent issues of this 
publication and in various other magazines. 

Alexander Cappon, Bozeman, Montana, 
was trained at Harvard and at the University 
of Chicago (Ph.D.), where he wrote his 
thesis on “Shelley’s Knowledge of Phi- 
losophy.”” 

William LeRoy Cook, who lives in Pitts- 
burg, Kansas, has been for many years an 
assiduous collector of American songs and 
ballads. He writes that he now has hun- 
dreds of ballads, some of which have never 
been published, and all of which he is ar- 
ranging into sequences or “trains.” This 
material he expects to publish under the 
title, “Commentaries and Reminiscences of 
Songs and Ballads, Old and New.” 

Ralph J. Donahue, Bonner Springs, Kan- 
sas, has published in many newspapers and 
magazines. 

Marie A. Griffith is assistant professor of 
English at the University of Wichita. ‘Read- 
ing,” she writes, “is a drug and a delight 
and a substitute for thinking. I love music, 
although I can neither play nor sing, and I 
must confess that I am no athlete—except 
for a little ping-pong and less golf.” 

Victor Higgins’ paintings need no intro- 
duction to our readers. His many prizes and 
numerous representations in art galleries over 
the United States would comprise a list too 
long to enumerate. He speaks for himself 
in this letter to Dr. Nyquist from Taos, New 
Mexico: ‘“‘My first concern with one of the 
innate problems of painting came through 
the comparison of two books which I always 
found easy of access. One was a book of 
engravings of Egyptian Sculpture and Archi- 
tecture, and the other was Stanley’s In Dark- 
est Africa, profusely illustrated with photo- 
gtaphs. Both were filled with pictures, yet 
they were entirely different, and that differ- 
ence posed a question in my mind that wasn’t 
really settled until years later. 

“After studying in Chicago and New 
York, I went to Paris and Munich, and prob- 
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Federal Government 28,621,749.29 
State, County, Municipal and School 10,272,691.80 
Railroad, Public Utility and Others 383,083.09 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans— 
On Farm Property 11,581,742.49 
On City Property 8,587,373.57 
Real Estate Owned— 
Home Office Building 1,427,421.83 
Other Property 12,264,787.99 
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J. B. Reynolds, President J. F. Barr, Vice-Pres. CC. N. Sears, Secretary 
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ably got as much from the European schools 
for American students as those schools are 
designed to give. During this period I also 
worked independently and after three years 
or so in Europe, I returned to America 
(1913) and practiced painting with some 
degree of success. 

“Sometime during these years I became 
interested in art. Oddly enough, the occa- 
sional and sometimes accidental conversations 
with friends, or chance acquaintances, proved 
to be more stimulating, at least from the 
standpoint of Aesthetic Philosophy, than the 
years spent in European art schools, but those 
years probably had their value too. None 
the less, the informal conversations with 
Henri, Bellows, Hambidge, etc., opened up 
a range of knowledge in the direction of 
rationalized painting which, even when sci- 
entific or quasi-scientific, was plastic enough 
to offer innumerable occasions for individual 
research and expression. 

“For the first time I was able to see the 
spirit or movement which gave, let us say, 
the Primitives their character: a reflection, 
or, better yet, a positive statement of the 
spirit of their time, and to compare this with 
the entirely different aspirations of the Re- 
naissance; and to realize that the valid thing 
in painting, at any time, is the spirit—or the 
movement—or the rhythm—which must be 
lived, day by day, to be known. It cannot 
be experienced vicariously. 

“I am interested, now, in painting life or 
movement about me—what I see and know, 
or what I think, or want to see. I have, 
however, never painted a ring gear or cog 
wheel, and, while I am interested, I’ve never 
attempted a comic strip in color. 

“Pictures of machinery and other things, 
to my mind, have no more significance in 
contemporary painting than pictures of spin- 
ning wheels, stage coaches, and war bonnets. 
These appearances are what the illustrator 
has seen in every age. A picture of an air- 
plane can be just as dead and frozen as a 
photograph of fish that are really dead and 
frozen. The actual appearance is a transi- 
tory thing (see aviation from Kitty Hawk 
to Chinese Clipper) and has no permanent 
significance. But the rhythm and movement 
and verve engendered by a world rapidly 
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filling with a higher geared mechanism has, 
or should have, a tremendous significance. 
After understanding the tempo of this era 
every line should have a verve not apparent 
in other eras. 

“Today a tree in a landscape has a greater 
thrust up from the ground than the com- 
placent tree of the old Dutch Landscape 
Painters or even of Rembrandt. Present day 
experiences are entirely different and modify 
greatly contemporary reactions. 

“In other days life stood still to be looked 
at—judging from the bulk of paintings— 
but now the many elements in nature are 
there on account of their innate thrust and 
energy—the success of the push upward and 
outward—or of life—over the pull down- 
ward—that of gravity or senesence. And 
with it all there remains a difference between 
Aesthetic movement and Acrobatics.” 


Marjorie Yourd Hill is the wife of a 
member of the faculty of the University of 
Kansas City. She has written many stories 
for juvenile publications and for such news- 
papers as the Boston Post and the Pittsburgh 
Press. 


George Edward Hoffman is on the staff 
of Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
Formerly Editor of The Midwest, he has 
published in the Atlantic Monthly and 
Poetry: A Magazine of Verse. “Like every- 
one else in the United States,” he writes, “I 
am at work on a novel.” 


Helen Rhoda Hoopes, born in Kansas 
City, is now a member of the department of 
English at the University of Kansas. She 
has published in many magazines and an- 
thologies, and is widely known for her radio 
lectures. 


Elijah L. Jacobs is associate professor of 
English at the Central Missouri State Teach- 
ers College, Warrensburg. 


Robert Morss Lovett was educated at 
Harvard, where he became Instructor of 
English and Secretary to the President. In 
1893 he was called by President Harper to 
the University of Chicago. His wide repu- 
tation rests largely upon his contributions to 
the liberal movement as speaker, teacher, and 
writer. He has published several novels, a 
play Cowards, which was produced in Chi- 
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cago, and numerous works of criticism on 
literature, one of the most recent being The 
History of the Novel in England (in col- 
laboration with Helen Sard Hughes). He 
has served as editor of the Harvard Monthly, 
the Dial, and, since 1921, the New Republic. 


Barbara Marsh is a student at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City. 


George Martin, as he writes, ‘was Kansas- 
born when the Philippines were liberated 
that other time; simmered in Kansas public 
schools, the state university, and tedious 
Kansas normality; came alive by some fruit- 
ful, though late, years in Texas and the 
Mexicos.” “January 4th” is from Saturdays, 
a hometown sketchbook. 


George James Michalopoulos lives in 
Lawrence, Kansas, where he devotes all of 
his time to writing. He is editor of Melange, 
new poetry journal at the University of Kan- 
sas, has previously worked for the Chicago 
Times, and New York New Tribune, and 
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his first novel, recently completed, is with 
Covici-Fried. 

Joseph Miller, Kansas City, graduated last 
spring from the University of Kansas. 

Clark Mills, graduate student at Washing- 
ton University, has published in Voices, 
Dynamo, Fiction Parade, American Poetry 
Journal, Smoke, American Prefaces, etc. 

Robert L. Morris is a member of the de- 
partment of English at the University of 
Arkansas. 

Homer M. Parsons writes: “I was born 
in eastern Kansas forty years ago of native 
peasant stock; became, by evolution, a pro- 
letarian poet after exposure to education at 
Park College and assorted universities. I 
have a white skin, red politics, and a blue 
mistrust of bourgeois (progress). Occupa- 
tion: linotype operator. Residence: Laguna 
Beach, California.” 

Vance Randolph, Pittsburg, Kansas, is the 
well-known authority on the Ozarks. 

Constance Lindsay Skinner — poet, critic, 
editor, and author of many volumes of 
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fiction — was born in northern British Co- 
lumbia, the daughter of a fur-trader. She 
now lives in New York City. 


J. Duncan Spaeth is president of the 
University of Kansas City. 


Joy Talbert lives in Lawrence, Kansas. 


Bruce R. Trimble is chairman of the de- 
partment of History and Political Science, 
The University of Kansas City; author of 
“Chief Justice Waite and the Limitations on 
the Dartmouth College Case’ (1935) 
9 University of Cincinnati Law Review 41; 
“Social Security and Constitutional Reform” 
(1936) 11 Temple Law Quarterly 1; “Ju- 
dicial Treatment of the New Deal’ (1936) 
4 Kansas City Law Review 104 and other 
articles. 


Monroe Wheeler was born in Evanston, 
Illinois, in 1899, and became an amateur 
publisher. In his early twenties he brought 
out, in private editions, the first collected 
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poems of Glenway Westcott (with a cover 
design by Fredrik Vickstrém-Nyquist), A. 
Yvor Winters, William Carlos Williams, and 
others. He went abroad in 1921 and re. 
mained there for fifteen years, living in Paris 
and on the Riviera, and traveling in Africa, 
Russia, and the Orient. On returning to Paris, 
he was co-founder in 1930 of the publishing 
firm of Harrison of Paris, the New York 
division of which he is now the president. 
Mr. Wheeler directed the American Section 
of the Salon International du Livres d’ Art in 
1931 at the Petit Palais in Paris. As member 
of the Advisory Committee of the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York, Monroe 
Wheeler directed the exhibition of book- 
bindings by Wiemeler in 1935, and for the 
same museum the exhibition of Modem 
Painters and Sculptors as Illustrators in 
1936. The latter exhibition is being shown 
at the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery dur- 
ing March of this year. 
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